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LEWISTOWN,  ILLINOIS. 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  3,  1896. 


—Next  week  The  Democrat  will  com- 
mence a  series  of  sketches  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Harvey  L.  Ross,  now  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  relating  to  his  long  and  intimate 
personal  relations  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Peter "Carfc wright.  There  is  now 
living  no  well-preserved  man  who  knew 
these  two  men  in  the  time  of  their  early 
manhood  and  obscurity  as  did  Mr.  Ross. 
Their  histories  are  full  of  glaring  inaccu- 
racies. With  Mr.  Ross  it  will  be  a  lov- 
ing service  to  tell  the  truth  that  honors 
them.  Our  readers  will  enjoy  these  sim- 
ple and  loving  sketches. 


TWO  FAMOUS  MEN. 


Early  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Peter  Cart  wright. 


BY  H.  L.  ROSS.    fc\ 

Editor  of  The  Fulton  Democrat:  In  earlier 
years  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Peter  Cartwright,  two  of  the 
old  pioneers  of  Illinois,  who  lived  in  Sanga- 
mon county  at  the  same  time,  and  but  a  few 
miles  apart,  who  took  prominent  part  in  mold- 
ing the  destiny  and  giving  permanent  pros- 
perity to  the  state  and  nation.  They  have 
passed  over  the  river  and  gone  to  their  reward 
some  30  years  ago,  but  for  generations  will 
their  noble  deeds  and  sacrifices  be  remembered 
and  their  sacred  memory  cherished  deep  down 
in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  country  and  a  gen- 
erous people.  There  are  probably  but  few 
men  now  living  that  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  better 
than  I  did  in  the  days  of  his  obscurity  when  he 
was  trying  to  make  an  honest  living  by  hon- 
est days'  work.  I  believe  that  I  knew  about 
every  occupation  that  he  was  engaged  in  from 
the  time  he  came  to  New  Salem  until  he  was 
elected  to  congress.  Now  I  find,  in  reading 
historical  sketches  in  the  papers  and  maga- 
zines of  the  early  life  of  Lincoln,  also  in  some 
of  his  histories,  a  good  many  mistakes.  Some 
of  my  old  friends,  and  also  my  children  and 
grandchildren,  often  ask  me  what  I  knew 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Peter  Cartwright, 
and  I  have  decided  to  give  the  Fulton  Demo- 
crat a  few  short  historical  sketches  of  what  I 
knew  about  them  in  the  old  pioneer  times. 
What  I  shall  say  shall  be  from  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  from  what  I  know  to  be 
authentic  and  true;  and  1  will  endeavor  to 
point  out  some  of  the  errors  and  mistakes  that 
I  have  alluded  to.  . 

Before  I  commence  the  narrative  of  the  early 
life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  it  is  likely  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  The  Democrat  would  like  to  know  how 
1  happened  to  become  so  w.ell  adquainted  with 
such  a  distinguished  person  as  Mr.  Lincoln; 
i  and  so  I  will  have  to  make  some  explanation, 
!  and  in  doing  so  will  have  to  state  some  circum" 
J  stances  connected  with  my  own  early  life  and 
occupations 


My  father,  Ossian  M.  Ross,  settled  in  Ha-  I 
vana  in  1828.    He  kept  the  ferry  across  the  Il- 
linois river,  built  and  kept  the  Havana  Hotel,  I 
carried  oh  a  large  farm,  was  a  merchant  and  j 
the  postmaster,  and  in  addition  to  those  things  | 
he  had  the  mail  route  from  Springfield  to  Lew- 
istown,    The  mail  had  to  be  carried  twice  a 
week  on  horseback,  and  I  chose,  rather  than 
to  work  on  the  farm  or  in   the  store,  to  carry 
the  mail.    The  postotlices  between  Lewistown 
and  Springfield  were  Havana,  New  Salem,  Ath- 
ens   and   Sangamontown.      Mr.    Lincoln    was  i 
postmaster  at  New  Salem,  where  the  mail  had  I 
to  be  changed  four  times  a  week,  and  I  put  up 
at  the  log  tavern  where  Mr.  Lincoln  boarded, 
and  we  partook  of  the  cornbread,  bacon  and 
eggs,   which   were  our  common  fare,  at  the 
same  table.    I  would  often  assist  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  his  store  and  in  sorting  over  the  mail,  and 
he  would  often  send  packages  by  me  to  his 
customers  along  the  road;  so  my  business  re- 
quired me  to  be  with  him  a  part  of  four  days 
in  every  week.    After  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  I  got  him  to  fix  up  my  title  papers 
to  some  land  that  came  to  me  from  my  father's 
estate;  and  I  have  often  met  him  when  he  was 
attending  the  circuit  court  in  Mason  county. 
The  first  court  held  in  that  county  was  at  Ha- 
vana; I  was  keeping  the  Havana  Hotel  at  that 
time.  There  was  no  court  house  in  the  county, 
and  the  bar  room  of  the  hotel  was  used  for  a 
court  room  and  some  of  niy  bed  rooms  for  jury 
rooms.    I   remember  Mr.    Lincoln   being   en- 
gaged by  Frank  Low  of  Havana  to  prosecute 
Mr.  Coon  for  slauder.    Mr.  Lincoln  got  a  judg- 
ment against  Coon  in  favor  of  Low  for  some 
$500. 

So  the  readers  of  The  Democrat  will  see  that 
I  had  a  pretty  good  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  was  also  well  ac- 
quainted with  William  H.  Herndon,  who  was 
his  law  partner  for  20  years,  and  who  after  his 
death  wrote  a  history  of  his  life.  Mr.  Hern- 
don's  father  kept  the  Herndon  Hotel  in  Spring- 
field, and  when  I  carried  the  mail  I  had  to  stop 
there  two  nights  in  each  week.  William  and 
myself  being  near  the  same  age  (I  being  one 
J  year  the  older),  we  were  a  great  deal  together 
whenever  I  was  in  Springfield;  we  were  also 
both  in  the  Jacksonville  college  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  classes,  and  were  roommates; 
and  so  I  had  a  pretty  good  opportunity  to 
know  something  about  him.!  As  I  proceed 
with  the  narrative  of  what  I  know  of  the  earlj 
life  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  may  also' state  what  I 
know  of  the  early  life  of  Herndon,  and  point 
!  out  some  of  the  mistakes  he  has  made  in  his 
"History  of  Lincoln."  H.L.Ross. 

(To  he  Continued.) 


NUMBER  II. 
The  first  time  I  ever, saw  or  heard  of  Abaham 
Lincoln  was  in  1832.  I  had  stopped  over  night 
at  Jack  Armstrong's,  who  lived  on  a  farm  five 
miles  northwest  of  New  Salem.  I  there  saw  a 
young  man  whom  I  had  never  met  before,  and 
asked  him  who  he  was,  and  he  said  his  name 
was  Abe  Lincoln  and  that  he  was  working  for 
his  father.  He  was  tall  and  slender,  and  was 
dressed  in  common  home-made  jeans,  about 
the  same  kind  of  goods  that  the  majority  of 
the  young  men  wore  at  that  time— about  the 
same  as  I  wore  myseif.  The  next  time  I  saw 
Lincoln,  to  become  acquainted  with  him,  was 
at  the  log  tavern  at  New  Salem,  kept  by  James 
Rutledge.  I  was  carrying  the  mail  from  Lew- 
istown to  Springfield,  and  put  up  with  the 
Rutledge  tavern  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  board- 
ing. He  was  at  that  time  a  clerk  in  the  store 
of  Samuel  Hill,  a  merchan  c  of  New  Salem.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  to  New  Orleans  with  aj  flat- 
boat  load  of  produce,  and  Mr.  Hill  had  sent  by 
him  100  barrels  of  flour  that  was  ground  at  the 
water  mill  at  New  Salem.  Mr.  Linco1'  sold 
the  flour  at  a  good  price,  and  was  so  prompt  in 
paying  the  money,  and  gave  such  good  satis- 


faction,  that  on  his  return  Mr.  Hill  made  him  a 
clerk  in  his  store.  Mr.  Hill  had  the  largest 
stock  of  yoods  in  New  Salem,  and  also  kept  the 
postoffice.  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  observed,  was  al- 
ways very  attentive  to  business,  and  was  kind 
and  obliging'  to  the  customers  of  the  store,  al- 
ways having- pleasant  things  to  say  to  them; 
and  they  had  so  much  confidence  in  his  hon- 
esty that  they  preferred  to  trade  with  him 
rather  than  with  Mr.  Hill  or  the  other  clerks. 
I  noticed  that  this  was  particularly  true  of  the 
women  customers;  they  would  often  say  that 
they  liked  to  trade  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  they 
believed  that  he  was  honest  and  would  tell 
them  the  truth  about  the  goods. 

I  went  into  the  store  one  day  to  buy  a  pair  of 
buckskin  gloves  and  asked  him  if  he  had  a 
pair  that  would  fit  me.  He  threw  a  pair  on  the 
counter.  "There  is  a  pair  of  dogskin  gloves 
that  I  think  will  fit  you,  and  you  can  have 
them  for  75  cents."  When  he  called  them  dog- 
skin gloves  t  was  surprised,  as  I  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  before.  At  that  time  no 
factory-made  gloves  had  ever  been  brought 
iuto  the  country,  and  all  the  gloves  and  mit- 
tens that  were  worn  were  made  by  hand  and 
by  the  women  of  the  neighborhood,  and  were 
made  from  tanned  deer  skins,  and  the  Indians 
usually  did  the  tanning.  A  large  buckskin, 
Indian  dressed,  could  be  bought  at  that  time 
for  from  50  to  75  cents.  So  I  said  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, "How  do  you  know  they  are  dogskin 
gloves?"  I  believe  that  he  thought  my  ques- 
tion was  a  litde  impudent,  and  it  rasped  him 
somewhat  that  I  had  the  audacity  to  question 
his  word.  "Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "I  will  tell  you 
how  I  know  that  they  are  dogskin  gloves. 
Jack  Clery's  dog  killed  Tom  Watkin's  sheep, 
and  Tom  Watkin's  boy  killed  the  dog,  and  old 
John  Mounts  tanned  the  dogskin,  and  Sallie 
Spears  made  the  gloves,  and  that  is  how  I 
know  they  are  dogskin  gloves."  So  I  asked 
no  more  questions  about  the  gloves,  but  paid 
the  six  bits  and  took  them;  and  I  can  truly  say  j 
that  I  have  worn  buckskin  and  dogskin  gloves  j 
from  time  to  time  for  60  years  since  then,  and  j 
have  never  found  a  pair  that  did  me  the  ser-  j 
I  vice  that  those  did  I  got  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

I  have  understood  that  Mr.  Lincoln  got  ¥20  a  i 
I  month  for  clerking  in  Mr.  Hill's  store  which  i 
was  considered  good  wages  at  that  time  al- 
though he  had  to  pay  $2  a  week  for  his  board. 
While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  clerking  in  the  store 
for  120  a  month  Mr.  Hill  gave  him  the  privil- 
ege of  going  out  to  work  in  the  time  of  harvest 
where  he  could  earn  from  |l  to  $1.25  a  day  and 
his  board;  and  when  the  harvest  was  over  he 
would  take  him  back  in  the  store  again. 

In  the  fall  of  1835  my  brother  Lewis  was  a 
student  in  the  Jacksonville  college.  I  had  to 
take  him  back  to  college  after  the  vacation 
and  there  met  many  of  the  boys  who  had  re- 
turned after  their  two  months'  rest.  Among 
these  was  Richard  Yates,  afterward  the 
great  "war  governor"  of  Illinois.  Most  of 
these  boys  had  been  at  work  during  the  vaca- 
tion—most of  them  on  their  father's  farm, 
while  some  of  them  had  taught  school,  and 
others  clerked  in  the  stores.  Among  them 
was  a  young  man  named  William  Green,  who 
said  he  had  been  at  home  helping  his  father 
with  the  harvest.  While  there  a  young  man 
named  Abe  Lincoln  had  come  out  from  New 
Salem  to  help  with  the  harvest.  He  said  Lin- 
coln could  pitch  more  hay  than  any  man  his 
father  had.  When  Lincoln  found  out  that 
young  Green  had  been  to  college  he  asked  him 
if  he  had  brought  his  books  home  with  him. 
He  said  he  had  never  had  the  advantage  of  an 
education,  and  said  he  would  like  to  study 
grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  asked  if  Green 
!  would  assist  him,  and  he  told  him  that  he 
would.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  the  county  sur- 
j  veyor  at  Springfield.  Mr.  Calhoun,  had  been 
j  talking  of  appointing  him  deputy  surveyor  if 
j  he  would  qualify  himself  for  the  place.    He 


was  very  anxious  to  get  the  position,  as  there 
was  a  good  dud  of  surveying  to  be  done  ground 
New  Salem.  So  Lincoln  would  get  up  early  in 
the  morning  and  feed  the  horses,  and  then 
with  the  help  of  Green  would  go  at  the  gram- 
mar and  arithmetic  until  breakfast  was  ready. 
At  night  they  would  again  resume  their  stud- 
ies. After  Lincoln  returned  to  the  store  in 
New  Salem,  Green  would  take  his  books  when 
he  went  into  town,  and  they  would  study  to- 
gether under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  Green 
said  he  never  saw  another  person  who  could 
learn  as  fast  as  Lincoln  did.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  qualify  himself  and  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  surveyor;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  be*t  surveyors  they  ever  had  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

This  William  Green  in  1875  moved  to  Warren 
cou,nty,  Illinois,  some  five  miles  from  Avon, 
and  for  several  years  was  president   of   the 
Avon  Agricultural  Society.    Not  long  after  I  , 
visited  him,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  gone  | 
to  Washington  to  see  Lincoln  while  he  was  I 
president.    He  said  Lincoln  was  glad  to  see  j 
him,  throwing  his  arms  about  his  neck  and  j 
showing  him  many  marks  of  kindness  while  j 
he   remained   in   the   city.     Before  he  came  j 
away  Mr.  Lincoln  introduced  him  to  some  of  ! 
his  cabinet  officers,  telling  them  that  he  was  j 
the  young  man  who  taught  him  grammar  and  j 
arithmetic  in  his  father's  barn. 
I  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Green  in  18  years;  \ 
j  but  if  he  is  still  living  he  can  tell  more  of  the  j 
I  early  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  than  can  be  '■ 
found  in  any  of  the  papers,  magazines  or  his- 
tories. H.L.Ross. 
I         .            (To  ft ^Continued.) 


NUMBER  III. 

Samuel  Hill,  for  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  was  clerk 
and  assistant  postmaster  at  New  Salem,  was 
exceedingly  unpopular  as  postmaster.  He  did 
not  possess  that  kind  and  obliging  disposition 
that  so  distinguished  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  was  his 
habit  if  he  was  waiting  on  a  customer  in  the 
store  to  leave  people  waiting  for  their  mail, 
sometimes  a  half  hour  or  more.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  if  a  woman  came  into  the  store, 
and  a  man  came  in  at  the  same  time  for  a  quart 
of  whisky,  the  lady  would  have  t©  wait  until 
the  whisky  was  drawn.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  competition  in  the  New  Salem  whisky 
trade,  but  none  in  the  post  office  business. 
The  people  got  terribly  disgusted  with  Hill, 
and  got  up  a  petition  for  the  appointment  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  place.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  any  hand  in  getting 
up  the  petition,  but  he  was  willing  to  serve 
beoause   he  believed  that  a  majority  of  the 

j  people  wanted  him  to  have  the  office.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  men 
of  New  Salem  and  sent  to  my  father,  O.  M. 
Ross,  who  was  at  that  time  postmaster  at  Ha- 
vana, and  one  of  the  oldest  postmasters  in  the 
country,  having  been  the  first  postmaster  at 
Lewistown,  and  also  the  first  in  Havana,  and 
was  well  known  in  the  postoffice  department 
in  Washington.  He  sent  the  petition  on  to 
Washington  with  a  statement  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  a  suitable  and  proper  person  to  keep  the 

I  post  office,  and  he  got  the  appointment.  At 
that  time  politics  had  but  little  to  do  with  the 
smaller  postmasters.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  that 
time  a  whig,  and  so  was  my  father;  but  they 
both  got  their  appoinments  under  a  demo- 
cratic administration. 

Many  of  the  histories  of  Lincoln  are  full  of 
inaccuracies  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  career  as 
postmaster.  Some  of  them  tell  that  the  post- 
office  business  was  so  small  and  insignificant 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  kept  the  post  office  in  his  hat, 
and  that  the  postage  on  letters  was  5, 10, 15  and 
20  cents,  according  to  the  distance  they  were  i 
carried;  and  other  historians  tell  us  that  the  I 
mail  business  was  of  so  much  importance  at 
that  time  that  the  mail  had  to  be  carried  in  a 
four-horse  coach.    Now  I  wish  to  say  that  all 


L 


of  these  statements  are  false,  and  that  the 
facts  are  as  follows:  When  Mr.  Lincoln  got 
the  appointment  of  postmaster  he  moved  the 
post  office  to  a  small  frame  building  about 
16x20  feet  in  size,  with  puncheon  floor  and 
chimney  and  fire-place.  It  was  the  same  build- 
ing in  which  he  afterwards  kept  his  store  in 
connection  with  the  postoffioe.  He  also  had 
the  letter  box  used  by  Mr.  Hill.  The  postage 
on  letters  at  that  time  were  6&,  \%%%  18&  and 
25  .cents;  when  sent  across  the  ocean,  from 
37%  to  50  cents.  Instead  of  the  mail  being 
carried  in  a  four-horse  coach  1  carried  it  my- 
self on  horseback.  At  that  time  the  postage 
on  letters  was  paid  when  they  were  taken  out 
of  the  office.  I  did  not  know  why  the  postage 
on  letters  was  fixed  at  the  sums  named  unless 
it  was  to  conform  to  the  kinds  of  currency  we 
then  had  in  circulation.  There  were  no  nick- 
els or  dimes.  We  had  what  we  called  picay- 
unes (%\  cents),  bits  (12V£  cents),  and  quarters, 
and  half  dollars  and  dollars,  the  same  as  now. 
There  was  very  little  gold  in  circulation. 
Nearly  all  the  business  being  done  with  silver 
and  paper  money. 

It  will  interest  people  to  know  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  post  office  business  was  done  in 
those  days.  All  writing  had  to  be  done  with 
pens  made  from  quills  plucked  from  the  wing 
of  a  goose  or  turkey.  Gold  and  steel  pens 
were  then  unknown.  There  were  no  enve- 
lopes in  those  days  and  all  letters  had  to  be 
sealed  with  wafers  or  sealing  wax,  and  if  they 
could  not  be  had  a  little  paste  or  the  white  of 
an  egg  would  answer  the  purpose.  All  letters 
sent  from  any  post  office  had  to  have  with  it 
what  we  called  a  waj'bill,  and  on  this  waybill 
was  written  the  date,  the  postoffice  it  was  sent 
from,  the  postoffice  it  was  to  go  to  and  the 
amount  of  the  postage.  Then  the  letter  and 
waybill  was  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper  tied 
with  a  piece  of  twine  and  sent  to  its  destina- 
tion. All  waybills  sent  or  received  by  any 
post  office  had  to  be  copied  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  every  three  months  copies 
of  these  waybills  sent  and  received,  had  to  be 
sent  to  Washington.  This  was  called  the 
quarterly  report.  There  was  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  folly  in  the  management  of  postal  af- 
fairs in  those  days. 

My  father,  who  had  the  mail  route  from 
Springfield  to  Lcwistown,  received  his  pay  for 
carrying  the  mail  in  post  office  orders  from 
Washington  on  the  post  offices  along  the 
route.  The  orders  he  got  on  New  Salem  office, 
when  Lincoln  was  the  postmaster,  would 
amount  to  $40  or  $50  a  quarter.  These  orders 
were  given  to  me  to  collect  while  I  was  carry- 
ing the  mail.  While  some  of  these  offices  were 
not  prepared  to  pay  these  orders  when  pre- 
sented, and  t  had  to  call  for  the  money  time 
and  again,  it  was  not  so  with  Lincoln.  His 
money  was  always  on  hand.  He  kept  the  post 
office  money  separate  from  his  other  money, 
and  kept  it  in  a  blue  stocking  in  a  wooden 
chest  that  was  under  his  counter.  I  have 
often  heard  it  reported  that  he  kept  his  money 
under  the  floor,  and  when  he  wanted  to  use  it 
he  would  have  to  pull  up  a  puncheon  of  the 
floor  to  get  it.  The  people  got  that  impression, 
I  think,  by  seeing  him  get  down  under  the 
counter  to  get  the  money  out  of  the  chest. 
When  I  would  present  the  order  he  would  get 
the  stocking  out  and  pour  the  money  down  on 
the  counter;  and  then  we  would  count  it  over. 
Most  of  it  would  be  in  picayunes,  bits  and  quar- 
ters. I  do  not  think  I  ever  eot  $5  in  gold  in 
any  of  the  post  offices.  Mr.  Lincoln  kept  the 
post  office  at  New  Salem  until  the  county  of 
Sangamon  was  divided,  and  the  county  of  Me- 
nard formed,  and  the  county  seat  located  at 
Petersburg.  The  New  Salem  postoffice  was 
then  moved  to  Petersburg,  two  miles  north  of 
New  Salem.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  wish  to  fol- 
low up  the  post  office,  and  so  resigned. 

i  - 


When  Mr.  Lincoln  resigned  the  post  omce 
there  was  remaining  in  his  hands  some  $60  be- 
longing to  the  government.  It  was  six  months 
before  an  agent  came  around  to  settle  with 
him.  When  the  agent  presented  the  bill,  Lin- 
coln looked  at  it  and  said,  "Yes,  sir,  that  is  all 
right,"  and  went  to  his  chest  and  hauled  out 
that  old  blue  stocking  and  poured  the  money 
down  on  the  counter.  The  agent  counted  the 
picayunes,  bits  and  quarters  and  found  that  it 
agreed  with  his  account  to  a  cent.  It  was  the 
same  money  Lincoln  had  taken  in  as  postmas- 
ter. The  agent  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  you 
might  as  well  have  used  this  money  as  to  have 
had  it  tied  up  in  that  old  stocking."  "No,"  re 
I  plied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  never  use  money  that  doe 
not  belong  to  me." 

I  have  thought  of  that  expression  many  and 
many  a  time  since  that  day.  I  have  seen  much 
sorrow  and  misery  and  blighted  lives  of  men 
that  did  not  live  up  to  that  maxim.  Since  I 
came  to  Oakland,  California,  the  county  treas- 
urer, the  city  treasurer  and  the  treasurer  ofj 
the  pleas  court  have  all  been  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  embezzlement,  although  they  were 
drawing  big  salaries,  because  they  did  not  live 
up  to  Lincoln's  motto,  "I  never  use  money  that 
does  not  belong  to  me."  H.  L.  Ross. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


NUMBER  IV. 

The  town  of  New  Salem,  where  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lincoln,  was  laid  out  in  1829  by 
John  Cameron  and  George  Rutledge  on  a  high 
piece  of  ground  overlooking  the  Sangamon 
river,  and  was  surrounded  by  fine  farming 
country.  It  was  twenty  miles  northwest  of 
Springfield;  had  some  50  houses,  about  one- 
third  frame  and  the  balance  log;  there  were 
four  stores,  postoffice,  log  tavern,  a  blacksmith 
and  wagon-maker's  shop,  a  carding  machine, 
and  a  water  mill  on  the  Sangamon  river. 

A  few  months  after  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the 
post  office,  finding  that  the  revenue  would  hot 
support  him,  he  took  a  young  man  named  Wil- 
liam Berry  in  partnership  with  him  and  opened 
a  general  country  store.    The  stock  consisted 
chiefly  of  groceries,  but  they  also  had  many 
notions,  hats,  mittens,  &c.    The  entire  stock 
could  not  have  been  worth  over  $1200.    The 
charge  has  been  made  that  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
out  license  and  kept  a  saloon  in  the  store.    In- 
deed, Judge  Douglas  in  his  debate  with  Lin- 
coln occasionally  charged  Lincoln  that  he  had  i 
been   engaged  in  the  saloon  business.     Lin- 
coln's reply  was  that  he  had  never  kept  a  sa- 
loon, and  that  he  had  never  sold  a  giass  of  li- 
quor over  a  counter;  but  that  if  he  ever  had  | 
run  a  saloon,  and  Douglas  had  lived  in  that 
neighborhood,    he    would    undoubtedly    have 
been  his  best  customer.    I  am  sure  that  no 
liquor  was  sold  by  the  drink  in  their  store 
while  Mr.  Lincoln  had  an  interest  in  it.    I  had 
occasion  to  be  in  the  store  very  often  while  I__ 
was  carrying  the  mail,  and  had  a  much  better  I 
opportunity  to  know  what  was  going  on  there 
than  did  William  H.  Herndon,  who  wrote  the 
story  of  Lincoln's  life,  but  who  lived  20  miles  | 
away  from  New  Salem.    I  think  that  it  is  likely 
that  they  did  sell  whisky  by   the  quart  and 
gallon,  as  was  done  in  every  pioneer  store.  | 
Indeed,  whisky  was  as  common  an  article  of 
barter  as  was  coffee,  sugar  or  tea.    The  pio-  ■ 
neers  were  subject  to  much  sickness,  caused  : 
by   malarial   conditions— fever  and  ague,  ty-  j 
t  phoid  fever,  &c.    A  favorite  remedy  was  bit-  J 
ters  made  from  barks  and  roots  and  whisky,  j 
At  that  time  the  country  was  full  of  poisonous  | 
snakes,  and  it  was  a  common  thing  for  people 
to  be  bitten.    The  one  remedy  in  those  days 
was  to  fill  up  the  patient  with  whisky.    The 
whisky  used  at  that  time  was  the  pure  juice  of 
the  corn  or  rye,  and  could  be  bought  at 50 cents 
a  gallon.    We  had  none  of  that  vile,  poisonous 
j  stuff  that  is  now  made  from  drugs  and  kept 
for  sale  in  the  saloons. 


In  all  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lincoln  I 
never  knew  him  to  take  a  drink  of  liquor  of 
any  kind,  nor  to  use  tobacco  in  any  form,  or 
ever  to  use  profane  language.  His  earliest 
biographer,  W.  H.  Herndon,  claimed  that  Lin- 
coln did  drink  whisky  and  swear.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  swearing  was  done  in  New  Orleans, 
where  he  had  gone  with  a  Hat  boat  full  of  pro- 
duce, and  where  he  attended  an  auction  sale  of 
neg.  >es  and  saw  a  young  woman,  two-thirds 
whit  ■},  being  sold.  It  was  then  that  Lincoln 
expressed  his  indignation  by  an  oath.  The 
tirr  .?  when  it  was  claimed  that  he  drank  liquor 
was  when  he  was  said  to  have  lifted  a  barrel  of 
whisky  to  his  lips  and  drank  out  of  the  bur.g- 
hole.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  my  old  col- 
lege chum  and  room-mate,  W.  H.  Herndon, 
drew  largely  on  his  imagination  when  he  told 
these  stories. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Lincoln  boarded  at  the  Rut- 
ledge tavern,  at  which  also  I  put  up,  as  often 
as  I  went  to  New  Salem.  It  was  a  hewed  log 
house,  two  stories  high,  with  four  rooms  above 
and  four  below.  It  had  two  chimneys  with 
large  fireplaces,  and  not  a  stove  in  the  house. 
The  proprietor  was  James  Rutledge,  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  with  his  wife, 
remarkably  kind  and  hospitable.  They  had  a 
large  family  of  eight  or  nine  children,  and 
among  them  was  their  daughter  Anne,  cele- 
brated in  song  and  story  as  Lincoln's  sweet- 
heart. She  was  two  or  three  years  younger 
than  Lincoln,  of  about  medium  size,  weighing 
some  125  pounds.  She  was  very  handsome  and 
attractive,  as  well  as  industrious  and  sweet 
spirited.  I  seldom  saw  her  when  she  was  not 
engaged  in  some  occupation— knitting,  sewing, 
waiting  on  the  table,  &c.  I  think  she  did  the 
sewing  for  the  entire  family.  Lincoln  was 
boarding  at  the  tavern  and  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  Anne,  and  she  was  no  less  in  love  with 
him.  They  were  engaged  to  be  married,  but 
they  had  been  putting  off  the  wedding  for  a 
while  as  he  wanted  to  accumulate  a  little  more 
property  and  she  wanted  to  go  longer  to  school. 

Before  the  time  came  when  they  were  to  be 
married,  Miss  Anne  was  taken  down  with  ty- 
phoid fever  and  lay  desperately  ill  four  weeks# 
Lincoln  was  an  anxious  and  constant  watcher 
at  her  bedside.  The  sickness  ended  in  death, 
and  young  Lincoln  was  heartbroken  and  pros- 
trated. The  histories  have  not  exaggerated 
his  pitiful  grief.  For  many  days  he  was  not 
able  to  attend  to  business.  I  believe  his  very 
soul  was  wrapped  up  in  the  lovely  girl.  It  was 
his  first  love— the  holiest  thing  in  life— the  love 
that  cannot  die. .  The  deepest  gloom  and  mel- 
ancholy settled  over  his  mind.  He  would  often 
say  to  his  friends:  "My  heart  is  buried  in  the 
grave  with  that  dear  girl."  He  would  often  go 
and  sit  by  her  grave  and  read  a  little  pocket 
testament  he  carried  with  him.  What  did  he 
read?  I  know  not;  but  I'll  warrant  you  that 
it  was  "Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,"  or 
John's  vision  on  Patmos  with  Anne  among  the 
white-robed  throng  in  the  land  where  sickness 
and  death  are  unknown.  One  stormy  winter's 
night  he  was  at  a  friend's  house,  and  as  the 
sleet  and  rain  came  down  on  the  roof  he  sat 
with  bowed  head  and  tears  trickling  down  his 
face.  His  friends  begged  him  to  control  his 
sorrow.  "I  cannot,"  he  moaned,  "while  storm 
and  darkness  are  on  her  grave."  His  friends 
took  him  riding  and  did  everything  that  kind- 
ness could  suggest,  but  in  vain  to  soothe  his 
sorrow. 

Anne  Rutledge  was  of  gentle  blood.  She 
would  have  made  him  a  noble  wife  in  his  hum- 
ble earlier  years  and  in  the  imperial  later  life* 
Miss  Anne's  .brother  David  took  a  course  in 
Jacksonville  College,  and  then  went  to  Lewis- 
town  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Lewis  W. 
Ross  and  John  P.  Boice.  He  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Simms,  daughter  to  Colonel  Reuben 
Simms,  and  he  afterwards  moved  to  Peters 
burg  and  opened  a  law  office.    He  was  a  bright 


and  promising  man,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
made  his  mark  in  state  and  nation  but  for  his 
untimely  death.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
his  sister  Anne  in  the  New  Salem  cemetery. 

His  widow  married  C.  W.  Andrus,  one  of  the 

i  prominent  merchants  of  Havana.    Major  New 

ton  Walker,  L.  W.  Ross,  L.  F.  Ross  and  James 

W.  Simms  all  married  sisters  to   Mrs.  David 

Rutledge. 

The  Rutledge  family  stood  high  in  the  San- 
gamon country.  Anne's  father  was  a  South 
Carolinian  of  high  birth.  One  of  his  family 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  ano- 
other  was  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
under  Washington's  appointment,  and  a  third 
was  a  conspicuous  leader  in  congress.  So 
Lincoln's  boyhood  love  was  of  high  and  gen. 

tie  birth. 

(To  becontinued.) 


NUMBER  V.  y 
One  year  after  the  sad  death  of  Anne  Rutr 
ledge  Mr.  Lincoln  again  fell  in  love.  Miss 
Mary  Owens  was  his  second  sweetheart.  She 
came  from  Kentucky  on  a  visit  to  a  married 
sister  who  lived  near  New  Salem.  In  many  re- 
spects she  was  very  different  from  Anne  Rut- 
ledge. She  was  older  and  larger;  she  was  fine^ 
ly  educated,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
most  refined  society,  and  she  dressed  much 
finer  than  any  of  the  ladies  who  lived  about, 
New  Salem.  Her  fashionable  silk  dresses,  kid' 
shoes  and  leghorn  hat  were  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  calico  dress,  calfskin  shoes  and,! 
straw  bonnet  that  Anne  had  worn. 

Miss  Owens  was  in  the  habit  of  making  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  post  office  for  letters  from 
her  Kentucky  home,  and  that  was  where  Lin- 
coln first  became  acquainted  with  her.  It  was 
j  not  very  long  until  he  began  to  be  a  frequent 
:  visitor  at  her  sister's  home,  and  these  visits 
continued  until  her  return  to  Kentucky.  It 
became  the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood  that 
they  were  to  be  married.  When  the  gossip, 
i  was  repeated  to  Lincoln  by  a  friend  he  replied: 
I  "If  ever  that  girl  comes  back  to  New  Salem.  I 
am  going  to  marry  her  in  about  three  years." 
Miss  Mary  did  in  due  time  return,  but  Mr.  Lin- 
coln did  not  marry  her,  and  I  presume  the 
reader  will  want  to  know  the  secret  of  it  all. 
They  did  not  agree,  and  she  would  not  consent  | 
to  the  marriage.  On  this  point  Miss  Mary  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  there  were  many: 
things  about  Mr.  Lincoln  that  she  liked,  and 
many  other  things  she  did  not  like,  and  the 
things  she  did  not  like  overbalanced  the  things 
she  did  like.  "I  could  not  help  admiring  Mr. 
Lincoln,"  she  said,  "for  his  honesty,  truthful- 
ness and  sincerity  aud  goodness  of  heart;  but 
I  think  he  was  a  little  too  presumptuous  when' 
he  told  his  friend  that  if  I  ever  came  back  to 
New  Salem  he  was  going  to  marry  me.  That  is 
a  bargain  that  it  takes  two  to  make;  and  then 
his  training  and  bringing  up  had  been  so  dif- 
ferent from  my  own  and  his  awkward  aDd  un- 
couth behavior  was  most  disagreeable.  He 
was  lacking  in  those  little  links  which  make 
up  the  chain  of  woman's  happiness.  At  least; 
that  was  my  judgment.  He  was  not  the  ideal 
husband  that  I  had  pictured  to  myself  that  1 
could  love,  and  so,  when  he  asked  me  to  be- 
come his  wife,  I  told  him  No." 

Now  I  will  give  Mr.  Lincoln's  side  of  theH 
stoiy.  He  had  a  dear  lady  friend  whom  he 
confided  in  and  advised  with  in  many  of  his 
private  affairs.  She  had  learned  that  he  was 
engaged  to  Miss  Mary  and  that  the  engage- 
ment had  been  broken  off  and  she  wanted  to 
know  the  cause.  So  he  wrote  her  a  letter,  and 
it  is  presumable  that  he  did  not  expect  the 
letter  to  go  out  of  her  possession  unless  it 
went  into  the  fire;  but  as  time  went  on  it  did 
get  out  of  her  possession  and  the  following  is  a 
copy  of  it: 


"Springfield,  April  1st,  1838.— Dear  Madam: 
It  was  iu  the  autumn  of  1886  that  a  married 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  being  about  to  pay  a  visit  to 
her  father  and  other  relatives  residing-  in  Ken- 
tucky, proposed  to  me  that  on  her  return  she 
would  bring  a  sister  of  hers  with  her  on  con- 
dition that  I  would   engage   to   become   her 
brother-in-law.    With  all  convenient  dispatch 
I,  of  course,  accepted  the  proposal,  for  you 
know  that  1  would  not  have  done  otherwise 
had  I  really  been  averse  to  it;  but,  privately 
between  you  and  me,  I  was  most  confoundedly 
well  pleased  with  the  project.    I  had  seen  the 
said  sister  some  three  years  before;  thought 
her  intelligent  and  agreeable,  and  saw  no  good 
objection  to  plodding  life   through   hand   iu 
hand  with  her.     Time  passed  on.    The  lady 
took  her  journey  and  in  due  time  returned, 
her  sister  in  company,  sure  enough.    This  as- 
tonished me  a  little,  for  it  appeared  to  me  that 
her  coming  so  readily  showed  that  she  was  a 
trifle  too  willing.    But  on  reflection  it  occurred 
to  me  that  she  might  have  been  prevailed  on 
by  her  married  sister  to  come  without  any- 
thing concerning  me  ever  having  been  men- 
tioned to  her;  and  so  I  concluded  that  if  no 
other  objection  presented  itself  I  would  con- 
sent to  waive  this.    All  this  occurred  to  me  on 
hearing  of  her  arrival  in  the  neighborhood,  for, 
be  it  remembered,  I  had  not  yet  seen  her  ex- 
cept  about   three   years    previous,   as  above 
mentioned,     tn  a  few  days  we  had  an  inter-  j 
view,  and,  although  I  had  seen  her  before,  she  i 
did  not  look  as  my  imagination  had  pictured 
her.    I  knew  she  was  over  size,  but  she  now 
appeared  a  fair  match  for  Falstaff.    I  know 
she  was  called  an  old  maid,  and  I  felt  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  at  least  half  of  the  appelation. 
But  now,  when  1  beheld  her  I  could  not  for  my 
life  avoid  thinking  of  my  mother;  and  this  not 
from  her  withered  features,  for  her  skin  was 
too  full  of  fat  to  permit  of  it  contracting-  into 
wrinkles;    but   from    her  want  of  teeth  and 
weather-beaten   appearance   in   general,    and 
from  a  kind  of  notion  that  ran  in  my  head  that 
nothing  could  have  commenced  at  the  size  of 
infancy  and  reached  her  present  bulk  iu   less 
than  35  or  40  years.    In  short  1  was  not  at  ali 
pleased  with  her;  but  what  could  I  do?    I  had 
told  her  sister  I  would  take  her  for  better  or 
for  worse;  and  made  it  a  point  of  honor  and 
conscience  in  all  things  to  stick  to  my  word, 
especially  if  others  had  been  induced  to  act  on 
it,  which  in  this  case  1  had  no  doubt  they  had. 
1  was  now  fully  convinced  that  no  other  man 
on  earth  would  have  her,  and  hence  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  bent  on  holding  me  to 
my  bargain.    Well,  thought  I,  I  have  said  it, 
and  be  the  consequences  what  they  may  be  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  fail  to  do  it.    At  once 
I  determined  to  consider  her  my  wife,   and, 
this  done,  all  my  powers  of  discovery  were  put 
to  work  in  search  of  perfections  in  her  which 
might  he  fairly  set  off  against  her  defects.    I 
tried  to  imagine  her  handsome,  which,  but  for 
her  unfortunate  corpulency  was  actually  true; 
exclusive  of  this  no  woman  that  I  had  ever 
seen  had  a  fairer  face.    I  also  tried  to  convince 
myself  that  the  mind  was  much  more  to  be 
valued  than  the  person;  and  in  this  she  was 
not  inferior,  as  I  could  discover,  to  any  with 
whom  I  had  been  acquainted.    Shortly  after 
this,  without  coming  to  any  positive  under- 
standing with  her,  I  set  out  for  Vandalia  to 
take  my  seat  in  the  legislature  to  which  I  had 
been  elected.    During  my  stay  there  I  had  let- 
ters from  her  which  did  not  change  my  opin- 
ion of  her  intellect  or  intention;   but,  on  the 
contrary,  confirmed  it  in  both.    All  this  while, 
although  I  was  fixed  firm  as  the  surge-repell-  j 
ing  rock  in  my  resolution,  I  found  that  I  was 
continually  repenting  the  rashness  that  had 
lead  me  to  make  it.    After  my  return  home  I 
saw  nothing  to  change  my  opinion  of  her  in 
any  particulars.    She  was  the  same,   and  so 
was  I.    I  now  spent  my  time  in  planning  how 
I  might  get  along  in  life  after  my  contem- 
plated change  of  circumstances  should  have 
taken  place,  and  how  I  might  procrastinate 
the  evil  day  for  a  time,  which  I  really  dreaded. 
as  much,  perhaps  more,  than  an  Irisman  does 
the  halter.    After  ali  my  suffering  upon  this 
deeply  interesting  subject,  here  I  am  whoily 
unexpectedly  and  completely  out  of  the  scrape. 
And  now  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  guess  how 
I  got  out  of  it— out  clear  in  every  sense  of  the 
term— no   violation   of   word,    honor  or  con- 
science?   I  do  not  believe  you  can  guess,  and 
so  I  might  as  well  tell  you  at  once.    As  the  law- 
yer says,  it  was  done  in  the  manner  following 
towit :     After  I  had  delayed  the  matter  as  long 
as  I  thought  I  could  in  honor  do,  I  concluded  I 
I  might   as   well   bring  it  to  a  consummation 
without  further  delay,  and  so  I  mustered  my 
resolution  and  made  the  proposal  to  her  di- 
rect; but,  shocking  to  relate,  she  answered  No. 
At  first  I  supposed  she  did  so  through  an  affec- 
tation of  modesty,  which  I  thought  hut  ill- 
becoming   her    under    the    peculiar    circum- 
stances of  her  case.    But  on  my  renewal  of 
the  charge  I  found   that  she  repelled  it   with 
[•greater  ffrmriess  than  before.    I  tried  jj^agjiin 


and    again,  "but    with    tne  same   success,   or, 
rather,  with  the  same  want  of  success.    I   fln- 
ailv  was  forced  to  give  it  up.  at  which  very  un- 
expectedly I  found  myself  mortified  almost  be- 
yond endurance.    I  wa3  mortified,  it  seemed  to 
me,  in.  a  hundred  different   ways.     My   vanity 
!  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  reflection   that   I 
Iliad  been  too  stupid  to  discover  her  intentions, 
and  at  the  same  time  never  doubting  that  1 
understood  them  perfectly;  and.  also,  that  she 
whom  I  had  taught  myself  to  believe  of  all 
women  would  have  been  the  last  to  reject  me 
|  with  all  my  greatness.    And,  to  cap  the  whole, 
j  I  then  for  the  first  time  began  to  suspect  that 
I  was  really  a  little  bit  in  love  with  her.    But 
let  it  all  go.    I'll  try  and  outlive  it.    Others 
|  have  been 'made  fools  of  by  the  girls,  but  this 
t  can  never  with  truth   be  said  of  me.    I  most 
emphatically  in  this  instance  made  a  fool  of 
myself.    I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
never  again  to  think  cf  marryinar.  and  for  this 
reasoh:    I  can  never  be  satisfied   with   anyone 
I  who  would  be  blockhead  enough  to  have  me. 
"Your  sincere  friend, 

"A.LINCOLN." 

,  The  above  mentioned  Miss  Mary  Owens  was 
afterwards  married  to  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman  and  became  the  mother  of  five 
children.  She  died  July  4,  1877.  Speaking  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  a  short  time  before  her  death  she 
said  of  him:  "He  was  a  man  with  a  heart  full 
of  kindness  and  a  head  full  of  sense." 
(To  be  continued.) 


NUMBER  V.     y 

SPRINGFIELD'S  FIRtT  CIRCUS  AND  MENAGERIE. 

In  the  summer  of  1833  the  first  circus  and 
menagerie  ever  known  in  the  west  was  billed 
to  be  in  Springfield.  I  was  then  carrying  the 
mail  from  Springfield  to  Lewistown,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  keeping  the  post  office  at  New 
Salem.  The  putting  up  of  the  circus  bills 
created  intense  excitement  in  all  the  Spring- 
field country.  Thousands  of  the  pioneers*,  as 
well  as  myself,  had  never  seen  such  a  show. 
Although  I  lived  40  miles  away  I  was  determ- 
ined, if  possible,  to  go  to  Springfield  and  see 
the  wonderful  parade  (advertised  to  take 
place  on  the  streets  at  12  o'clock),  and  also  to 
see  the  show.  I  started  at  12  o'clock  the  pre- 
ceeding  night  on  horseback,  and  got  to  New 
Salem  just  at  sunup  the  next  morning.  I  went 
to  the  Rutledge  tavern  to  get  my  breakfast 
and  have  my  horse  fed,  and  was  told  by  Mr. 
Rutledge  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  gone  to  the 
country  the  day  before  to  do  some  surveying, 
and  had  not  returned;  and  that  Bill  Berry,  his 
partner,  had  been  to  a  dance  the  night  before, 
and  that  it  did  not  break  up  until  near  day- 
light, and  that  Bill  had  filled  up  pretty  full  on 
eggnogg,  and  he  feared  I  would  have  some 
trouble  in  waking  him  up  to  change  the  mail 
so  that  I  could  go  on  with  my  journey.  After- 
breakfast  I  found  Bill  in  a  profound  slumber 
in  a  little  room  adjoining  the  post-office.  For 
half  an  hour  I  pounded  at  the  door,  and  hal- 
looed, and  yelled,  but  all  in  vain.  It  would 
have  taken  Gabriel's  trump  to  have  waked 
him  up.  So  1  had  to  throw  my  mail-bags  across 
my  horse  and  pursue  my  journey— or  I  would 
miss  that  wonderful  parade.  At  Sangamon- 
town  (seven  miles  beyond  New  Salem),  I  told 
the  postmaster  about  my  trouble  at  New  Sa- 
lem, and  asked  him  to  keep  the  New  Salem  I 
mail  until  my  return  next  day  when  I  would 
carry  it  back.  He  did  so,  and  I  hurried  on, 
and  got  to  Springfield  in  time  to  see  the  parade 
and  show.  There  was  a  mighty  host  of  people 
in  town  who  had  come  from  far  and  near. 
Some  had  come  as  far  as  20  miles  in  ox  teams, 
fetching  their  entire  families.  There  prob- 
ably has  never  been  so  much  excitement  in 
Springfield  from  the  time  it  was  laid  out  as  a  j 
town  until  now,  except  upon  two  other  events. 
The  first  was  when  Lincoln  the  year  before 
had  piloted  the  little  steamboat,  the  "Talis- 
man," up  the  Sangamon  river  aad  landed  her 
at  the  bank  near  Springfield.  The  people  be-  i 
lieved  that  Sangamon  river  would  always  be  j 
navigable  for  steamboats,  and  were  wild  with  j 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  over  the  glorious  J 


outlook  for"  the  town's  assured  prosperity. 
The  other  great  excitement  was  when  the  state 
capital  was  moved  from  Vandalia  to  Spring- 
|fleld.    I  may  more  fully  allude  to  these  other 

two  events  in  a  future  sketch. 
\ 

There  were  two  things  connected  with  the 
show  that  astonished  the  people  most  wonder- 
fully. One  was  the  monster  aniconda,  a  ser- 
jpent  18  feet  long,  and  the  other  was  the  young 
lady  that  stood  upon  her  feet  on  the  back  of  a 
j  horse  and  rode  at  full  speed  around  the  ring, 
i  If  there  was  anything  that  would  bring  fear 
i  and  terror  to  the  early  settlers  it  was  the 
'sight  of  a  big  snake.  They  had  seen  so  many 
.  cases  where  people  had  been  bitten  by  snakes, 
[  and  the  terrible  sufferings  they  had  endured, 
I  that  they  had  a  good  reason  to  abhor  and  dread 
a  snake.  So  when  the  showman  took  the 
monster  from  the  iron  cage,  and  it  crawled 
upon  his  shoulder,  with  its  hideous  head  ex- 
tended far  above  him,  and  with  its  forked 
tongue  darting  out  six  inches,  and  its  baneful 
eye3  that  looked  like  two  balls  of  fire,  the  big 
audience  was  transfixed  with  terror.  But 
when  the  showman  commenced  to  carry  the 
hideous  thing  about  the  ring,  close  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  women  commenced  screaming  and  the 
children  crying  in  chorus,  and  the  men  com- 
menced to  yell  for  the  snake  to  be  shut  up  in  j 
the  cage.  And  so  the  showman  had  to  stop  the  j 
horrid  performance  and  put  the  aniconda  back  j 
into  the  iron  cage,  or  there  would  have  been  a  ' 
general  stampede  from  the  big  tent.  But  the 
people  cautiously  thereafter  approached  the 
cage  to  gaze  upon  the  dreadful  snake. 


The  people  were  entranced  with  the  spangled  I 
young  woman  that  rode  at  full  speed  about 
the  ring,  standing  upon  the  horse's  back.  It 
was  a  common  sight  to  see  women  and  girls 
driving  horses  while  they  held  the  plow,  or  see 
them  on  horseback  on  a  grist  of  corn  going 
many  miles  to  the  water  mills.  The  pioneer 
girls  and  women  as  a  rule  were  expert  horse- 
women on  a  side-saddle,  or  even  bare-back. 
But  when  it  came  to  a  pretty  girl  standing  on 
a  horse  going  at  full  speed,  it  took  their  breath 
and  made  their  hearts  stand  still.  No  mortal  of 
them  could  ever  have  believed  that  a  girl 
could  do  a  thing  like  that  until  they  saw  it. 

There  had  been  no  rain  in  the  Springfield 
country  for  several  weeks,  and  the  black  dust 
lay  deep  in  all  the  roads  and  streets.  The  big 
crowds  kept  it  stirred  up,  and  the  women  and 
children  in  their  holiday  clothes  were  a  sight 
to  behold. 

I  learned  that  Lincoln  had  got  back  to  New 
Salem  a  few  hours  after  I  passed  through,  and 
was  a  little  displeased  because  I  had  not  left 
the  mail,  not  knowing  the  cause.  With  every 
man,  woman  and  child  that  could  pay  his  way 
in,  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  the  show.  After  the 
show  was  over  I  met  Lincoln  on  the  street,  and 
as  we  met  I  noticed  a  little  scowl  on  his  face. 
He  said  to  me:  "How  did  it  happen  that  you 
came  through  New  Salem  and  did  not  have  the 
mail  changed?  You  might  get  me  into  trouble 
about  this.  Suppose  the  postmaster  at  Spring- 
field should  report  the  fact  to  the  department 
at  Washington  that  the  mail  was  not  opened  at 
New  Salem,  but  was  brought  on  to  Springfield, 
what  would  happen  to  me?" 

Then  I  told  him  the  whole  story,  how  I  had 
got  up  at  12  o'clock  at  night  so  that  I  could  get 
to  Springfield  to  see  the  show  come  into  town, 
and  that  I  had  never  seen  a  show,  and  .how 
anxious  I  was  to  see  it,  and  how  hard  I  had 
tried  to  get  Bill  Berry  up  to  open  the  mail,  and 
that  I  had  not  brought  the  mail  to  Springfield 
but  had  left  it  at  Sangamontown  and  would 
carry  it  back  to  New  Salem  in  the  morning, 
then  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  kind  voice  said:  "O, 
well,  in  that  case  it  is  all  right.  Bill  Berry 
ought  to  have  got  up  and  opened  the  mail  for 
you."    Then  he  said:    "I  am  going  home  this 


evening,  and  I  will  stop  and  get  the  mail  and 
'carry  it  home  with  me,"  which  I  found  next 
day  that  he  had  done. 

When  I  met  Lincoln  I  noticed  that  he  had 
bought  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a  new  hat,  { 
I  and  while  he  stood  talking  with  me  I  had  a  j 
good  opportunity  to  scrutinize  his  whole  wa_rd-_ 
,r  \  and  i  believe~T~ can  remember  every 
''article  of  his  clothing  as  well  as  if  I  had  only 
seen  it  yesterday.  The  coat  and  pants  were  of 
brown  linen,  and  the  vest  of  white  marseilies 
with  dots  of  flowers  in  it.  The  shirt  was  open- 
front  with  small  pleats  buttoned  up  with  small 
ivory  buttons.  The  collar  was  wide  and  folded 
over  the  collar  of  his  coat.  He  had  for  a  neck- 
tie a  black  silk  handkerchief  with  a  narrow 
fringe  to  it,  and  it  was  tied  in  a  double  bow 
knot.  He  wore  a  pair  of  low  shoes  with  a  nar- 
row ribbon  fastened  on  each  side  of  the  shoes, 
and  they  were  tied  in  a  double  bow  knot  over 
the  instep.  His  socks  in  the  heat  and  dust  had 
lost  their  stiffness  and  had  settled  down  Ian-/ 
guidly  over  his  shoes.  His  pants  were  so, 
short  that  they  left  in  full  sight  about  six 
inches  of  bare  leg  between  the  bottom  of  his 
pants  and  his  low  shoes,  and  the  black  Spring- 
field dust  mingled  with  the  perspiration  did 
not  leave  said  bare  legs  a  very  presentable 
sip^\i.  He  wore  a  buckeye  hat,  made  of  splints 
fr^m  the  buckeye  tree,  and  much  after  the 
fashion  of  straw  hats.  These  buckeye  bats 
were  much  worn  in  those  times,  and  cost  twice 
as  much  as  the  straw  hats,  or  $1.25  to  $1.50 
each.  So  the  reader  may  see  how  Mr.  Lincoln 
must  have  looked  when  he  was  dressed  up  for 
the  circus. 

When  I  got  back  to  New  Salem  next  morning 
I  found  that  Lincoln  had  given  the  people 
their  mail,  and  that  Bill  Berry  had  got  3ober 
and  was  very  sorry  for  his  misconduct,  and 
that  Lincoln  had  washed  off  the  Springfield 
bltick  dust  and  was  amiable  and  happy  as  ever. 
(To  be  continued.) 

NUMBER  7. 

PETER  CARTWRIGHT, 

In  giving  these  historical  sketches  of  the 
lives  and  characters  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Peter  Cartwright  I  am  actuated  by  the  consci- 
entious conviction,  from  my  personal  acquain- 
tance with  these  men,  and  from  histories  of 
them  which  I  regard  as  reliable,  that  they 
were  two  of  the  greatest  and  grandest  and 
most  useful  men  America  has  ever  produced. 
I  think  they  did  more  for  humanity  and  for 
the  firm  establishment  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  than  any  other  two  men  in  the  annals 
of  the  United  Sates.  1  believe  Peter  Cart- 
wright  accomplished  more  in  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  and  the  establishment  of  churches  ' 
and  Sunday  schools  and  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners than  any  preacher  since  the  day  of  his  il- 
lustrious predecessor  Peter  the  apostle,  and 
his  namesake. 

Peter  Cartwright  was  born  Sept.  1,  1785,  in 
Ambers  county,  Va.  His  father  was  a  soldier  j 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  moved  to  ; 
Lincoln  county,  Kentucky,  when  Peter  was 
eight  years  old.  Peter  was  converted  at  a 
Presbyterian  camp  meeting  in  1821  when  he 
was  16  years  old.  The  Presbyterians  had  a 
small  church  three  miles  from  where  his  fath- 
er lived,  and  at  a  sacramental  occasion  of  that 
church  a  revival  took  place,  and  it  grew  to 
such  a  wonderful  extent  that  the  little  church 
would  not  accommodate  the  multitudes  who 
came;  and  so  they  adjourned  to  a  grove  of  tim- 
ber and  there  erected  a  large  shed,  and  a 
stand,  or  pulpit,  for  the  preachers,  and  pre- 
pared seats.  The  people  came  from  far  and 
near  in  large  wagons,  and  brought  their  pro" 
visions  with  them.  The  women  slept  in  the 
wagons,  and  the  man  under  them;  and  many  j 
erected  tents.  The  meeting  was  in  progress 
for  many  days  and  nights.  People  from  other 
denominations  joined  in  the  meeting,  and  it 


!  was  a  wouderf  ui  event.  It  was  at  this  meeting1 
that  Peter  Cartwright  was  converted.  It 
is  believed  that  this  was  the  first  carnpmeeting 
ever  held  in  the  United  States,  and  so  it  be- 
,  came  the  origin  of  the  campmeetings  that  have 
become  so  popular  and  general  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Peter  Cartwright  joined  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  in  1801,  when  he  was  16  years  old, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  two  years  later.  He 
begged  the  official  board  to  let  him  attend 
school  a  year  two  before  starting  on  his  cir- 
cuit. He  felt  that  he  needed  a  better  educa- 
tion. But  they  told  him  thac  to  preach  the 
gospel  was  the  very  best  school  or  college  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth.  Then  he  consulted 
with  his  parents.  Kis  father  advised  him  to  go 
to  school.  His  mother  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  kissed  him,  and  said:  "Peter,  my 
son,  go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  he  will 
teach  you."  And  so  he  went.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  grand  characters  in  Lincoln  and 
Cartwright  were  largely  inherited  from  their 
christian  mothers.  j 

Peter  had  often  exorted  in  prayer  and  class  j 
meetings,  but  had  never  delivered  a  regular  j 
sermon.  He  was  fearful  he  would  make  a  fail-  j 
ure.  So  before  going  to  his  first  appointment  , 
he  prayed  most  fervently  to  God  for  help,  and 
asked  him  to  give  at  least  one  soul  under  his 
preaching  as  evidence  that  he  was  called  to  the 
ministry.  This  first  appointment  was  at  a 
schoolhouse,  and  when  he  arrived  it  was  well 
filled  with  people.  There  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood a  noted  infidel  who  had  done  much  to 
influence  the  minds  of  young  men  against  reli- 
gion, and  he,  with  many  others,  came  out  of 
curiosity  to  hear  what  they  called  the  "boy 
preacher."  His  text  was  Isa.  28 :4,  "Trust  ye  in 
the  Lord  for  ever;  for  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah is  everlasting  strength."  He  is  said  to  have 
preached  a  most  powerful  sermon,  and  at  the 
close  called  for  mourners  to  come  forward  and 
kneel  at  the  altar  for  prayer,  which  was  their 
custom,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  this 
professed  infidel  was  the  first  to  go  forward. 
He  was  soundly  converted,  joined  the  church, 
and  was  a  useful  member.  At  the  end  of  Pe- 
ter's first  qaarter  he  received  25  members  into 
the  church.  In  1808  the  church  had  formed  a 
large  circuit  extending  up  and  down  the  Ohio 
river  for  many  miles,  and  taking  in  parts  of 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Cart- 
wright was  given  this  circuit,  and  thereupon 
commenced  his  labors  as  preacher  and  organ- 
izer of  churches  and  Sunday  schools  in  Illinois. 
From  the  most  reliable  history  that  can  be  ob- 
tained it  makes. Peter  Cartwright  the  first  pro- 
testant  preacher  who  ever  organized  churches 
and  Sabbath  schools  on  Illinois  soil. 

Mr.  Cartwhight  had  always  been  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  institution  of  slavery.  He  had 
been  an  eye-witness  to  the  blighting  curse  it 
i  was  upon  society.  He  had  a  young  and  grow- 
j  ing  family— two  sons  and  four  daughters— and 
he  wanted  to  bring  them  where  it  would  not  be 
thought  a  degradation  for  them  to  work;  and  so 
in  the  spring  of  1823  he  and  his  son-in-law,  R. 
Gaines,  started  to  the  state  of  Illinois  where 
\  they  thought  they  could  get  away  from  the 
baneful  influence  of  slavery,  and  where  they 
could  buy  cheap  land  and  settle  his  children 
j  around  him.  After  exploring  the  state  he 
found  a  locality  that  suited  him  seven  miles 
west  of  Springfield.  There  he  purchased  160 
acres  of  land,  with  a  log  house  on  it,  with  60 
acres  fenced  and  broken.  He  rented  it  for  a 
year,  expecting  to  move  his  family  to  it  the 
next  spring.  At  this  time  the  state  was  in  a 
terrible  commotion  and  excitement  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  slavery.  Although  he  was 
anxious  to  return  to  his  family  and  settle  his 
afiairs  in  Kentucky  for  his  final  removal  to 
Illinois,  he  staid  Ions  enough  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  slavery  fight,    Public  meetings  were  being- 


held  m  every  public  hall  in  the  county  and 
state,  and  stunap  speakers  were  almo3tas  nu- 
merous as  the  stumps  were.  Newspapers, 
magazines  and  handbills  were  distributed  all  j 
over  the  state,  giving  notices  of  meetings  and  ! 
discussing  the  slavery  question.  The  cause  of  j 
the  great  commotion  was  that  the  legislature 
at  that  time,  having  a  two-thirds  majority  in  j 
each  branch  in  favor  of  slavery,  had  ordered 
an  election  for  a  convention  to  test  the  matter 
whether  or  not  Illinois  should  become  a  slave 
state.  Illinois  had  come  into  the  union  five 
years  before  as  a  free  state  with  a  free  consti- 
tution. There  were  then  several  hundred  peo- 
ple held  in  slavery  just  as  they  were  in  Georgia 
and  Mississippi  and  held  under  as  infamous 
and  outrageous  laws  as  were  ever  enacted  in 
any  slave  state.  Many  citizens  may  never  have 
informed  themselves  in  regard  to  the  early 
status  of  slavery  in  Illinois.  I  will  therefore 
recite  a  few  facts.  The  ordinance  of  congress  J 
of  1787  and  the  deed  of  cession  from  Virginia 
was  interpreted  so  as  to  secure  the  French  set- 
tlers ir*.  Illinois  the  right  to  their  slaves,  and 
the  legislature  had  passed  laws  allowing  quali- 
fied introduction  of  slavery.  For  instance,  it 
had  been  enacted  that  emigrants  to  Illinois 
might  bring  their  slaves  with  them,  and  if  the 
slaves,  being  of  lawful  age  to  consent,  would 
go  before  the  clerk  of  the  county  and  volun- 
tarily sign  an  indenture  to  serve  their  master 
for  a  term  of  years,  they  should  be  held  to  a 
specific  performance  of  that  contract.  If  they 
refused  to  give  such  consent  their  master 
might  remove  them  out  of  the  territory  within 
60  days.  The  children  of  such  slaves,  being 
under  the  age  to  consent,  might  be  taken  be- 
fore an  officer  and  registered,  and  then  they 
were  bound  by  these  laws  to  serve  their  mas- 
ter until  they  were  32  years  old.  Such  slaves 
were  then  called  indentured  and  registered 
servants.  The  French  negroes  were  called 
slaves.  vany  servants  and  slaves  were  held 
under  U^se  laws,  and  the  first  legislatures  of 
Illinois  enacted  laws  as  scandalous  and  infa- 
mous as  ever  disgraced  a  statute  book.  Some 
of  these  laws  were  as  follows: 

No  negro  or  mulatto  shall  reside  in  the  state 
until  he  has  secured  a  certificate  of  freedom 
and  given  bond  with  security  for  good  behav- 
ior and  not  to  beeome  a  county  charge. 

No  person  was  to  harbor  or  hire  a  negro  or 
j  mulatto  who  had  not  complied  with  the  law, 
under  the  penalty  of  a  $500  fine. 
j     All  s-uch  free  negroes  were  to  cause  their  fam- 
ilies to  be  registered. 

Every  negro  or  mulatto  not  having  a  certifi- 
cate of  freedom  was  to  be  deemed  a  runaway 
slave,  and  was  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  any  in- 
habitant, committed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
imprisoned  by  the  sheriff,  advertised,  and  sold 
for  one  year. 

Any  person  bringing  a  negro  into  the  state 
to  set  him  free  was-  liable  to  a  fine  of  1209. 

Riots  or  unlawful  assemblys  and  seditious 
speeches  of  slaves  were  punished  with  not  ex- 
ceeding 39  stripes  at  the  discretion  of  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace. 

Slaves  were  to  be  punished  with  25  lashes  for 
being  found  10  miles  from  home  without  a 
pass  from  their  master. 

Also'  it  was  made  lawful  for  the  owners  of 
any  dwelling  or  plantation  to  give,  or  order 
to  be  given  to  any  slave  or  servant  coming  up- 
on his  plantation  10  lashes  upon  his  bare  back. 

Any  person  who  should  permit  slaves  or  ser- 
vants to  assemble  for  dancing  or  revelling  by 
night  or  by  day  was  to  be  fined  $20. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  all  sherifis,  coroners, 
judges  and  justices  in  view  of  any  such  assem- 
blage to  commit  the  slaves  to  jail  and  to  order 
each  one  of  them  to  be  whipped  not  exceeding 
39  stripes  on  the  bare  back,  to  be  inflicted  the 
next  day,  unless  the  same  should  be  Sunday, 
and  then  on  the  next  day  after. 


In  all  cases  where  free  persons  were  punish 
able  by  fine  under  the  criminal  law  of  the  state, 
|  servants  were  to  be  punished  by  whipping  at 
the  rate  of  20  lashes  for  every  $8  fine. 

No  person  was  to  buy,  sell  or  trade  with  a 

slave  or  servant  without  the  consent  of  his 

i  master,  and  for  so  doing  was  to  forfeit  four 

times  the  value  of  the  article  bought,  sold  or 

traded. 

Lazy    Ijd  disorderly  servants  were  to  be  cor- 

1  reeted  by  stripes  on  the  order  of  a, justice  of 

the  peace. 

(To  be  continued.) 

NUMBER  VIII.    ^  X- 

In  getting  up  these  little  sketches  of  the  life 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into 
a  general  history  of  his  life,  for  after  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1834  his  grand  and 
noble  life  was  an  open  book  and  is  known  and 
read  of  all  men,  but  to  speak  of  those  little 
thing3  that  led  him  up  step  by  step  to  that 
honorable  and  noble  life.  It  may  be  an  en- 
couragement for  many  young  men  to  follow 
his  example. 

Now  the  first  thing  he  undertook  after  com- 
ing to  Illinois,  worth  mentioning,  and  that  | 
started  him  on  his  way  to  the  white  house,  was 
his  trip  down  the  Sangamon  river  on  a  flat 
boat  loaded  down  with  produce.  He  was  21 
years  old,  dressed  in  buckskin  pants,  butter- 
nut-colored jeans  coat,  checked  shirt  and  straw 
hat.  Now  if  a  casual  observer  had  been  told 
that  the  young  man  was  starting  for  the  white  I 
house  at  Washington  he  would  probably  have  I 
said  such  a  thing  was  impossible.  But  never- 
theless such  were  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  in- 
side of  that  check  shirt  and  jeanes  coat  was  an 
honest,  generous  and  noble  heart;  inside  of 
that  straw  hat  was  a  head  filled  with  good,  solid 
horse  sense,  and  the  good  Lord  had  blessed  him 
with  an  indomitable  will,  a  sound  body,  a  good 
pair  of  eyes,  and  a  good  memory.  He  com- 
menced using  his  eyes  and  memory  as  soon  as 
the  boat  started  down  stream.  He  spied  out 
all  the  snags,  sand  bars,  overhanging  trees  and 
other  obstructions  to  navigation  and  remem- 
bered them,  which  secured  him  the  position  of 
pilot  on  a  steamboat  that  ran  up  the  Sanga- 
mon river  the  next  year.  His  boat  floated 
down  the  Sangamon,  Illinois  and  Mississippi  j 
rivers  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  sold  his  boat 
and  produce  for  a  good  price.  He  remained  | 
there  long  enough  to  visit  the  slave  market  j 
and  to  see  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  ■■' 
children  torn  from  each  others  arms  to  be 
separated  perhaps  forever.  These  things  he 
also  remembered,  and  when  turning  away  he 
said  to  his  companion,  "If  ever  I  get  a  chance 
I  will  strike  that  thing,  and  I  will  strike  it 
hard"— meaning  the  institution  of  slavery.  As 
time  rolled  on  his  opportunity  to  strike  came 
and  the  slaves  were  freed! 

He  went  to  the  steamboat  landing  to  take 
passage  for  St.  Louis,  but  instead  of  paying  S40 
for  a  passage  and  spending  his  time  drinking, 
smoking  and  playing  cards  as  the  other  young 
men  did,  he  went  to  the  captain  and  asked  him 
if  he  wanted  another  hand  on  the  boat.  The 
captain  told  him  to  come  around  the  next 
morning  and  he  could  have  work,  so  he  got  his 
passage  free  and  made  a  nice  little  sum  of 
money  besides.  When  he  got  to  St.  Louis  he 
found  the  Illinois  river  steamboat  had  just 
left  and  that  there  would  not  be  another  one 
going  for  several  days.  He  left  his  baggage 
with  his  partner  and  went  across  the  country 
to  Coles  county  to  visit  his  parents,  but  did  not 
stay  long  as  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  New 
Salem  and  turn  over  the  money  to  the  man 
who  had  shipped  the  produce.  That  transac- 
tion showed  the  people  that  he  was  capable 
and  honest  and  he  immediately  received  em- 
ployment as  a  clerk  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed postmaster  and  county  surveyor. 
!  This  was  another  step  toward  the  white  house. 


The  next  spring  he  was  looking  over  a  news-  : 
paper  and  saw  that  a  steamboat  was  to  come 
up  the  Illinois  river  with  the  intention  of  run-  \ 
ning  up  the  Sangamon  as  far  as  Springfield.  I 
Learning  what  time  she  would  reach  Beards- 
town  Mr.  Lincoln  set  out  afoot  for  that  place,  I 
and  when  the  steamboat  "Talisman"  landed.! 
and  threw  out  her  gang  plank  he  was  the  first  | 
person  to  step  on  board.    He  offered  his  ser- 
vices  to  pilot  the  boat  up  the  Sangamon  river,  I 
telling  the  captain  that  he  had  navigated  that  I 
stream  in  a  flat  boat  and  knew  where  all  the  ' 
obstructions  were,  so  he  was  secured  to  pilot 
the  boat  to  Springfield  and  back  for  $50.    The 
running  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Sangamon  river 
caused  a  wonderful  excitement  in  Springfield 
and,  in  fact,  in  all  the  country  round  about, 
for  at  that  time  no  railroads  had  been  built  and 
the  merchants  and  farmers  had  to  haul  their 
goods  and  produce  to  and  from  St.  Louis,  a  dis- 
tance of  95  miles.    It  took  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks  to  make  a  trip,  but  now  they  were  to 
have  a  market  right  at  home.    When  the  legis- 
lature had  passed  a  law  a  few  years  before  de- 
claring  the   Sangamon   a   navigable    stream, 
little  was  thought  of  it.     Now  Lincoln   had 
taken  a  flatboat  load  of  produce  down  the  river 
and   had   brought   a    steamboat    up,     which 
demonstrated  the  fact  to  a  certainty  that  San- 
gamon river  was  a  navigable  stream.    Great 
crowds  of  people  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  see  her,  as  few  had  ever  seen  a 
steamboat.    She  laid  at  the  wharf  near  Spring- 
field a  week  and  during  that  time  Lincoln  was 
the  hero  of  the  occasion.    He  took  advantage 
of  this  by  getting  acquainted  with  the  people, 
making  several  speeches  and  shaking  hands 
with  every  one.    He  got  acquainted  with  more 
people  during  that  one  week  than  he  could 
have  met  in  three  months  in  traveling  around 
the  country.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr. 
Lincoln's  friends  brought  him  out  for  the  leg- 
islature. 

There  was  another  circumstance  connected 
with  the  running  of  the  steamboat  up  the 
Sangamon  that  benefited  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  in- 
duced almost  every  man  who  had  land  above 
high  water  to  have  it  laid  out  in  town  lots,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  got  several  fat  jobs  of  surveying. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  become  very  popular  among 
the  people  because  he  had  been  so  fair  and 
honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  and  he  would  no 
doubt  have  been  elected  to  the  legislature  had 
not  the  democrats  put  up  grand  old  Peter  Cart- 
wright,  the  Methodist  circuit  rider  and  camp- 
meeting  orator.  Cartwright  had  the  advant- 
age because  he  had  preached  in  every  church 
and  school  house  and  at  every  campmeeting  in 
the  county  and  had  lived  in  the  county  six 
years  longer  than  Lincoln.  He  also  had  the 
advantage  in  age,  being  4*7  years  old,  while 
Lincoln  was  but  23.  Cartwright  had  served  a  i 
term  in  the  legislature  and  was  one  of  the 
best  members  in  that  body,  therefore  the  peo- 
ple sent  him  back  by  a  small  majority  over 
Lincoln.  That  was  the  only  time  Lincoln  was 
ever  beaten  for  office,  and  the  only  time  Cart- 
wright was  ever  beaten  for  office  was  by  Lin- 
coln in  1848,  when  they  were  running  for  con- 
gress. It  was  unfortunate  for  the  people  that 
both  of  these  noble  men  could  not  have  been 
elected.  Peter  Cartwright  was  a  Simon  pure 
Andrew  JacKson  democrat  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  Henry  Clay  whig. 

(To  be  continuedj 
NUMBER  IX.      \ 

FROM  FLATBOAT  TO  PRESIDENT'S  CHAIR. 

In  my  last  week's  sketch  of  Lincoln  I  wanted 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  his  trip  to  New  Or- 
leans in  a  flatboat,  when  he  first  saw  in  that 
city  the  horrors  of  slavery,  was  the  first  round 
in  the  ladder  that  led  him  to  the  president's 
chair.  If  he  had  not  gone  to  New  Orleans  he 
would  never  have  seen  husbands  and  wives 
and  parents  and  little  children  separated  for- 


ever  at  the  auction  block,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  his  great  heart  would  ever  have  been 
fired  as  it  was  with  a  deathless  hatred  of  "the 
infamy  of  infamies." 

Then  if  he  had  not  gone  with  a  tiatboat  down 
th3  Sangamon  en  route  to  New  Orleans,  he 
would  never  have  piloted  that  steamboat  up 
the  Sangamon  to  Springfield.  It  was  this  inci- 
dent }hat  put  him  on  the  track  for  the  legis- 
lature. That  step  logically  led  him  on  to  con- 
gress, then  to  fight  with  Douglas  for  a  seat  in 
the  senate,  then  to  the  triumphant  march  to 
the  presidency.  It  was  all  step  by  step  on  the 
ladder  of  fame  from  the  tiatboat  to  the  presi- 
dent's chair.  .j 

CARTWRIGHT  AND  SLAVERY. 

When  Peter  Cartwright  came  from  Kentucky 
to  Sangamon  county  in  1823,  and  bought  a  farm 
seven  miles  west  of  Springfield,  he  found  the 
people  greatly  agitated  (as  I  have  said  in  a 
former  letter),  over  the  question  whether  Illi- 
nois should  be  a  slave  or  free  state.  An  elec- 
tion  to  settle  the  question  was  called  for  the 
first  Monday  in  August,  1824.  He  had  left  Ken- 
tucky to  get  away  from  slavery,  and  it  was 
,  natural,  with  his  combattive  disposition,  that 
i  he  should  go  into  the  battle  for  freedom  with 
all  his  soul  and  might.  He  thoroughly  can- 
vassed the  counties  of  Sangamon  and  Morgan, 
making  speeches  against  slavery  in  all  the 
churches  and  school  houses,  or  wherever  he 
could  get  an  audience. 

At  that  time  there  were  but  30  counties  in 
the  state,  and  Sangamon  and  Morgan  were  the 
I  two  northern  counties  on  the  east  side  of  the 
'  Illinois  river.    Pike  and  Fulton  were  the  only 
counties  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.    Fulton 
was  the  extreme  northern  county,  taking  in 
Fort  Clark  (now  Peoria),  and  Galena  and  Chi- 
cago. 
There  was  at  that  time  in  Fulton  county  a  I 
j  man  who  perhaps  did  as  much  to  defeat  Slav-  ' 
I  ery  as  did  Mr.  Cartwight  or  any  other  man  in 
Illinois.    His  name  was  Ossian  M.  Ross.    He 
thoroughly  canvassed  the  counties  of  Fulton 
and  Pike.    He  was  a  Quaker,  and  the  Quakers 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  human  slavery.    He 
went  into  the  conflict  with  all  his  might,  and 
never  ceased  until  the  votes  were  counted  and 
the  battle  of  freedom  won.     I  believe  there 
was  more  credit  due  him  and  Peter  Cartwright 
for  carrying  the  state  against  slavery  than  any 
other  two  men  in  Illinois.    Following  is  the 
vote  on  that  question.    The  vote  of  Morgan, 
Sangamon,   Pike  and  Fulton  will  show  how 
j  well  they  succeeded. 

THE  VOTE  ON  SLAVERY. 

For.  Against. 

Alexander 75  51 

Bond 63  240 

Clark.., 32  116 

Crawford 134  262 

Edgar.., 8  234 

Edwards ' ...  186  371 

Fayette 125  121 

Franklin 170  113 

Fulton 5  60 

I  Gallatin 596  133 

I  Greene 134  405 

Hamilton 173  86 

Jackson 180  93 

Jefferson 90  43 

Johnson   74  74 

Lawrence — 158  261 

Madison 351  58 

Marion 45  53 

Montgomery 74  99 

Monroe   171  196 

Morgan    43  555 

Pike 23  261 

Pope 275  124 

Randolph   357  184 

Sangamon 153  722 

St.  Clair 427  543 

Union 213  240 

Washington.... 112  173 

Wayne 189  111 

White. 355  326 

Total  .: ".". 4950  6822 

Majority  against  slavery 1872 


After  Mr.  Cartwright  had  finished  his  fight 
against  slavery  he  returned  to  Kentucky  to 

j  finish  his  preparations  for  removal  to  Illinois. 
In  the  fall  of  1824  he  started  with  two  wagons 
drawn  by  horses  for  his  new  home  in  the  wil- 

j  dcrness  of  Illinois.  They  met  with  some  sad 
misfortunes  on  the  road.  At  one  time  one  of 
the  wagons  was  overturned  seriously  injuring 

j  one  of  his  daughters.  While  encamped  one 
night  in  the  great  forest  a  tree  fell  upon  an- 
other daughter,  crushing  her  to  death.    They 

;  had  to  carry  the  mangled  body  20  miles  before 

j  they  could  procure  a  coffin  and  give  the  child 

:  decent  burial. 

When  they  arrived  at  their  new  home  Mr. 
Cartwright  found  that  the  election  had  gone  to 

i  his  satisfaction.    Notwithstanding  slavery  had 

j  been  voted  down  by  the  decisive  majority  of 

I  1872  votes,  the  slavery  party  was  not  annihi- 
lated. They  pretended  to  believe  that  their 
vote  had  not  all  turned  out,  and  hoped  that 
they  might  win  in  another  election.    They  had 

!  a  large  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legis- 

[  lature,  and  were  determined  to  secure  another 
election.  It  was  true  that  Edward  Cole3,  an  , 
anti-slavery  man,  had  been  elected  governor; 
but  there  had  been  four  candidates,  and  the 
slavery  votes  had  been  divided,  causing  Coles 
to  be  elected  by  a  small  majority. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Illinois  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  was  settled  first,  and 
mainly  by  people  from  the  slave  states.  These 
people  brought  with  them  their  slave  laws, 
slave  prejudices  and  many  of  them  also 
brought  their  slaves.  They  found  that  many 
of  the  staple  products  of  the  south,  such  as 
hemp,  tobacco  and  cotton,  could  be  raised  in 
southern  Illinois,  and  they  believed  that  these 
products  could  not  be  profitably  raised  with- 
out slave  labor.  There  was  another  condition 
that  influenced  the  people  to  favor  slavery: 
About  that  time  a  tremendous  emigration  was 
pouring  through  southern  Illinois  into  Mis- 
souri from  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  In  the  fali 
of  the  year  every  great  road  was  crowded  with 
these  movers  in  long  trains  of  teams,  and  with 
their  negroes,  and  with  plenty  of  money. 
They  were  the  wealthiest  and  best  educated 
emigrants  from  the  slave  states.  The  early 
settlers  of  Illinois  saw  it  all  and  with  great 
envy  for  Missouri's  good  fortune.  The  lordly 
emigrant  as  he  passed  along  with  his  droves  of 
negroes  and  pile3  of  money  took  malicious  de- 
light in  adding  to  the  unrest  by  pretending  to 
regret  the  short-sighted  policy  of  Illinois  which 
excluded  him^by  declaring  against  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  This  gave  the  people  of  south- 
ern Illinois  a  strong  desire  to  hold  another 
election,  hoping  that  slavery  might  be  voted 
in.  { 

And  so  the  agitation  was  kept  up  from  year 
to  year.    The  same  infamous  old  "black  laws" 
were  still  on  the  statute  book,  and  many  ne-  -j 
groes  were  held  in  slavery,  especially  in  the  \ 
southern  counties  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississ   | 
ippi  river.    They  were  hemmed  in  by  slaves  I 
states,  Kentucky  on  the  south  east,  and  Miss-  J 
ouri  on  the  west.    So  the  sentiment  was  strong 
for  slavery.    There  were  but  few  men  in  the 
legislature  who  dared  oppose  these  bad  laws  or 
slavery.    It  would  have  been  a  very  unpopu- 
lar if  not  dangerous  step.     Then  there  was 
great  fear  of  being  called  an  "abolitionist,'' 
the  most  odious  epithet  that  in  those  times 

j  could  be  applied  to  a  man. 

But  in  1828  there  was  to  be  an  election  for 

|  representatives,  and  the  friends  of  free  terri-  ! 
tory  prevailed  .  yon  Mr.  Cartwright  to  become 
a  candidate,  mid  he  was  elected  without  much 
j  opposition  from  the  northern  counties.  He 
t  eliived  that 'he  could  for  a  few  months  serve 
his  'God  and  country  as  acceptably  in  the 
general  assembly  as  in  preaching  the  gospel. 


By  this  time  the  northern  counties  were 
settling  up  with  people  from  the  east,  and  the 
tide  turned  forever  against  the  friends  of  | 
slavery.  Mr.  Cartwright  with  the  help  of  j 
other  members  of  the  legislature  was  able  to 
have  some  of  the  infamous  "black  laws"  re- 
pealed, and  excellent  laws  enacted  in  their 
stead.  It  was  a  grand  and  noble  work.  I  may 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  a  later 

sketch.  . 

(.To  be  continued.) 

NUMBER  X.    *: 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  ran  for  the  legislature  in 
1832  and  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Cartwright  it  was 
no  disparagement  to  him,  for  Mr.  Cartwright 
was  one  of  the  strongest  arid  most  popular 
men  in  the  country,  but  it  was  a  stimulus  to 
greater  activity  by  him,  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  a  providential  thing  that  he  was  not 
elected  for  he  was  only  23  years  old  and  had 
never  applied  himself  to  that  diligent  study 
which  prepared  him  for  the  great  duties  that 
he  was  afterwards  called  upon  to  perform. 
After  his  defeat  he  applied  himself  industri- 
ously to  his  books  so  that  in  1834,  when  he  was 
two  years  older  considerable  wiser,  bis  friends 
brought  him  out  again  for  representative.  He 
was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority  and  was 
re-elected  in  '36,  '38  and  40,  serving  four  terms, 
in  all  eight  years,  and  in  1846  was  elected  to 
congress. 

I  will  now  go  back  a  little  and  state  a  few 
facts  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  store-keeping. 
and  how  he  became  involved  in  a  debt  that 
hung  over  him  for  many  years,  for  there  have 
been  many  misstatements  regarding  it. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  kept  the  post  office  the 
profits  of  the  office  did  not  afford  him  a  fair 
living  and  it  confined  him  indoors  so  that  he 
could  not  persue  any  other  occupation.  There 
was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  William  Berry 
who  lived  four  miles  from  town  with  his 
father,  Rev.  John  Berry,  who  was  a  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  minister  and  a  man  of  con- 
siderable property.  William  had  attended  the 
Jacksonville  college  and  was  a  smart,  intelli- 
gent young  man  but  inclined  to  be  a  little  bit 
wild.  His  father,  knowing  the  good  habits  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  induced  him  to  take  William  into 
partnership  and  they  purchased  a  store  paying 
a  small  part  down  and  giving  their  notes  for 
the  balance.  They  kept  the  store  in  the  same 
1  building  with  the  postoffice  and  had  as  fair  a 
|  trade,  I  think,  as  any  of  the  other  merchants 
in  the  town.  The  story  told  in  W.  H.  Hern- 
!  den's  life  of  Lincoln  that  after  they  had  bought 
the  first  store  they  bought  a  second  and  then  a 
third  store  on  credit,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  tried 
to  get  Berry  to  borrow  money  from  his  father 
to  buy  a  fourth  store,  is  all  a  fabrication.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  careful  in  all  his  dealings  and  was 
disposed  to  have  too  much  confidence  in  men; 
being  honest  himself  he  wanted  to  believe  that 
other  men  were  the  same.  He  finally  sold  out 
his  interest  to  his  partner  who  was  to  pay  the 
debts.  But  young  Berry  soon  after  took  to 
drinking,  made  some  bad  debts  and  took  sick 
and  died  before  the  debt  on  the  store  was  paid. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  many  persons  at  New 
Salem  that  the  father  of  William  Berry  should 
have  pai  1  off  the  indebtedness  and  relinquished 
Mr.  Lincoln,  for  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  the  boy  had  been  taken  as  a  partner. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  too  honest  to  let  the  debt  go 
and,  Keeping  the  interest  up,  the-  first  money 
he  could  save  from  his  salary,  when  he  was 
elected  to  congress  in  1846,  he  sent  to  his  law 
partner,  W.  H,  Herndon,  to  pay  off  the  old 
debt. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  popular  in  and  around 
New  Salem  for  in  all  his  dealings  he  had  been 
both  honest  and  truthful  and  had  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him,  which  was  shown  in  his 
race  for  the  legislature  in  1832,  when  he  re- 
ceived all  but  seven  or  eight  of  the  300  votes  in 
hi3  precinct 


New  Salem*  at  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  lived 
there,    was   a   great   place   of  resort  for  the 
young  men  to  gather  on  Saturdays.    The  Clary 
Grove  boys,  the  Island  Grove  boys,  the  Sanga- 
|  mon   River  boys,  and  the  Sand  Ridge  boys, 
;  each  designated  by  the  part  of  the  country 
i  from  which  they  came,  would  gather  there  to 
indulge  in  horse  racing,  foot  racing,  wrestling, 
jumping,  ball  playing  and  shooting  at  a  mark. 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  generally  take  a  lay  off  for 
a  part  of  the  day  and  join  in  the  sport.    He 
i  was  very  stout  and  active  and  was  a  match  for 
j  any  of  them.    I  do  not  think  he  bet  on  any  of  ] 
1  the  games  or  races  but  they  had  so  much  con- 
;  fidence  in  his  honesty  and  that  he  would  see 
!  fair  play  that  he  was  often  chosen  as  a  judge 
to  determine  the  winner  and  his  decisions  were 
I  always  regarded  as  just.    He  would  generally 
speak  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvement 
I  and  of  the  great  resources  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, of  its  advantages  over  other  states,  and  I 
of  the  wonderful  opportunities  that  lay  in  store 
!  for  the  young  men  of  Illinois  if  they  would 
only  improve  them.    In  those  speeches  he  very 
seldom  touched  on  politics  so  everyone  was 
pleased  and,  none  offended,  the  meeting  gener- 
ally closing  with  three  cheers  for  Lincoln  and 
a  general  handshaking.    The  people  would  go 
home  happy  and  few  of  them  would  come  in 
town  again  until  the  next  Saturday. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  only  chosen  as  a  judge  in 
I  horse  races,  but  was  often  the  arbiter  in  dis- 
putes between  his  neighbors  and  saved  them 
;  many  expensive  law  suits.  A  justice  of  the 
peace  came  into  his  office  one  day  and  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  cruelly  wronged  by 
him;  that  he  had  deprived  him  of  many  fine 
fees  by  interfering  with  his  business.  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
his  neighbors  spend  their  money  in  litigation 
and  become  enemies  for  life  when  he  could  j 
prevent  it.  When  these  cases  were  brought 
before  him  he  would  generally  give  satisfaction  | 
to  both  parties  and  when  one  was  in  the  wrong 
he  would  point  out  to  him  his  error  and  con- 
vince him  of  it  before  he  left. 

(To  be  continued.) 

NUMBER  XI. 

When  Peter  Cartwright  came  to  Illinois  in 
1824  and  settled  seven  miles  east  of  Springfield, 
at  what  was  afterwards  known  as  Pleasant 
Plains,    he  found  the  country  very  sparsely 
settled.    Sangamon  county  at  that   time   ex- 
tended north  as  far  as  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  the  settlements  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween and  there  was  not  a  church  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  county.    Springfield  was  a 
small  village  and  the  only  place  they  had  for 
I  public  worship  was  a  small  frame  school  house, 
I  but  in  about  a  year  after  Mr.  Cartwright  came 
|  to  that  place  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
;  congregations  joined  in  building  a  small  brick 
church,  which  was   the   first   brick   building 
,  erected  in  Springfield.    The  two  congregations 
used  this  building  alternately  for  two  years, 
when  the  Methodists  sold  out  their  interest 
in   the  property  and  built  for  themselves  a 
frame  church  much  larger  in  size. 

Mr.  Cartwright  possessed  too  much  of  a  mis- 
sionary spirit,  however,  to  settle  down  in  one 
place.  He  looked  upon  the  whole  state  of  Illi- 
nois as  his  field  of  labor  and  would  travel  from 
place  to  place,  organizing  a  church  and  Sunday 
school  whereever  he  could  find  a  few  families 
gathered  together,  and  preaching  in  the  homes 
of  the  people  and  in  log  school  houses.  But 
his  great  forte  in  carrying  on  his  missionary  and 
evangelical  work  was  his  campmeetings.  He 
would  hold  ten-day  campmeetings  in  every 
part  of  the  country  and  people  would  flock 
from  miles  around  to  attend  them. 

Mr.  Cartwright  was  not  only  a  great  preacher 
but  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Lincoln,  that 
he  was  a  born  leader.  He  was  a  great  organ- 
izer and  had  held  the  office  of  presiding  elder 


ever  since  ne  was  «s  years  oia.  tie  naa  a 
most  excellent  control  over  his  members  and 
would  allow  no  drones  in  his  camp.  In  those 
primative  times  it  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary that  a  teacher  of  religion  should  be  a 
scholar.  It  was  thought  to  be  his  business  to 
preach  from  a  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  and 
the  guiding  and  controlling  influence  of  the 
holy  spirit.  Their  wonderful  success  at  those 
meetings  might  be  attributed  to  the  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  with  which  they  pictured  the 
blessings  of  heaven  and  the  awful  torments  of 
the  wicked  in  fire  and  brimestone.  They  be- 
lieved with  certainty  that  they  saw  the  souls 
of  wicked  men  rushing  headlong  to  perdition, 
and  they  stepped  forward  to  warn  and  to  save 
with  all  the  self-devotion  of  a  generous  man 
who  risks  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  a  drown- 
ing neighbor.  And  to  these  earnest  christian 
people  are  we  indebted  for  the  spread  of  the 
protestant  religion  through  Illinois  at  that 
early  day.  At  many  of  those  campmeetings 
there  would  be  from  200  to  300  conversions. 

In  1832  the  democratic  party  again  brought 
out  Peter  Cartwright  for  the  legislature.  He 
was  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  preacher  and  was 
very  popular  with  the  farmers.  He  had  also  ] 
given  good  satisfaction  in  the  legislature,  to  j 
which  he  was  elected  in  1828,  having  been  in-  ; 
strumental  in  repealing  several  of  the  obnox- 
ious laws  which  had  disgraced  the  state,  and 
the  people  wanted  to  send  him  bac&.  This 
time  he  defeated  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  he 
was  in  the  legislature  he  had  two  prohibition 
laws  enacted.  One  was  that  no  saloon  or  drink-  j 
ing  house  should  be  permitted  within  one  mile 
of  Jacksonville,  and  was  known  as  the  "Jack- 
sonville Ordinance  "  The  Jacksonville  college 
had  been  established  and  was  then  the  only 
college  in  the  state.  The  other  prohibitive 
law  was  that  no  saloon  or  drinking  house 
should  be  erected  or  permitted  to  run]  within 
one  mile  of  a  campmeeting.  Mr.  Cartwright 
had  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  enacting  this 
latter  law  in  Fulton  county  in  1833.  He  had 
erected  a  campmeeting  on  the  west;  side  of 
Canton  near  where  the  old  Methodist  church 
stood.  There  was  then  a  handsome  grove  of 
timber  standing  there.  They  had  got  their 
shed  and  preacher's  stand  put  up  and* every- 
thing in  order  for  the  meeting  when  a,]  man 
from  Canton  set  up  a  huckster's  stand  with 
cigars,  tobacco  and  all  kinds  of  ardent  spirits 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  campgrounds.  Mr. 
Cartwright  went  to  him  and  told  him  he^would 
have  to  move  his  drinking  establishment  as  it 
was  against  the  law  to  sell  liquor  within  a  mile 
of  a  campmeeting.  The  man  told  him  he  had 
plenty  of  friends  to  back  him  and  he  would 
continue  to  sell,  so  Cartwright  swore  out  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest  and  had  him  taken 
before  Esq.  Stillman  for  trial.  A  young 
lawyer  in  Canton  defended  the  prisoner  while 
Cartwright  prosecuted  the  case.  The  court 
imposed  a  fine  of  $10  which  the  huckster  said  : 
he  would  not  pay  so  the  necessary  papers  were 
madeout  committing  him  to  the  county  jail. 
But  the  man  defied  ,the  constable,  telling  him! 
that  he  could  not  find  men  enough  in  Canton  , 
to  take  him.  The  constable  was  completely  j 
cowed  as  he  was  afraid  of  the  man's  friends  j 
who  had  promised  to  protect  him,  but  Mr. 
Cartwright  told  the  constable  to  summons  him 
and  two  of  his  church  members  and  they  J 
would  take  him.  One  of  the  churchman  went  ; 
into  the  woods  and  cut  a  stout  hickory  cane 
for  each  one  of  the  three  and  they  hoisted  the  : 
man  on  a  horse  and  started  for  Lewistown. 
He  believed  that  his  friends  would  rescue  him 
from  the  officers  and  kept  looking  back  every 
few  miles  to  see  if  they  were  coming,  but  they 
j  never  made  their  appearance,  and  when  they 
got  in  sight  of  Lewistown  the  man  gave  up  all 
hope  and  paid  his  fine.  They  all  turned  back 
for  Canton  but  that  put  a  stop  to  setting  up 
saloons  near  campmeetings  in  Fulton  county. 


Attheclo3e  ot  tnis   campmeeting   Mr.   cart- 
wright  reported   that  90   persons    had    been 
soundly  converted  and  among  them  were  some 
of  the  hard  cases  about  Canton. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


NUMBER  XII. 
I  will  relate  the  circumstances  connected 
with  some  business  I  employed  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
transact  for  me.  I  had  a  quarter  section  of 
land,  two  miles  south  of  Macomb,  that  came  to 
me  from  my  father's  estate.  It  was  a  fine 
quarter  but  there  was  a  little  defect  in  the 
title,  which  could  be  remedied  by  the  evidence 
of  a  man  named  Hagerty,  who  lived  six  miles 
west  of  Springfield  and  who  knew  the  facts  I 
wished  to  prove.  I  had  noticed  in  the  papers 
that  court  was  in  session  at  Springfield  and  as 
court  convened  but  twice  a  year  I  immediately 
started  for  that  place,  which  was  60  miles  from 
my  home.  I  found  my  witness  and  took  him 
with  me.  On  arriving  in  Springfield  we  went 
directly  Mr.  Lincoln's  office,  which  was  over  a 
store  on  the  west  side  of  the  square.  I  think 
the  office  was  about  14  feet  square  and  contain- 
ed two  tables,  two  book  cases  and  four  or  five 
chairs,  while  the  floor  was  perfectly  bare.  I 
told  Mr.  Lincoln  my  business  and  showed  him 
my  title  papers,  which  he  looked  over  and  then 
remarked  to  me,  "I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  a  little  too  late,  for  this  court 
adjourned  this  morning  and  does  not  convene 
again  for  six  months,  and  Judge  Thomas  has 
gone  home.  He  lives  on  his  farm  a  mile  east 
of  the  public  square,  but,"  said  he,  "we  will  go 
and  see  him  and  see  if  anything  can  be  done 
for  you."  I  told  him  I  would  get  a  carriage 
and  we  would  drive  out,  but  he  said  "No.  I 
can  walk  if  you  can."  I  said  I  would  just  as 
soon  walk  as  ride  and  before  we  started  he 
pulled  off  his  coat  and  laid  it  on  a  chair,  taking 
from  the  pocket  a  large  bandana  silk  hand- 
kerchief to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  face, 
as  it  was  a  very  warm  day  in  August.  He 
struck  off  across  the  public  square  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  with  the  red  handkerchief  in  one  hand 
and  my  bundle  of  papers  in  the  other  while  my 
witness  and  I  followed.  I  remember  we  passed 
a  hotel  and  the  landlord,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  porch,  asked  him  where  he  was  going.  He 
said,  "To  Judge  Thomas,  to  finish  up  some 
business."  We  soon  came  to  Judge  Thomas' 
residence,  which  was  a  one-story  frame  house. 
Mr.  Lincoln  knocked  at  the  door— at  that  time 
there  were  no  door  bells— and  the  judge's  wife 
came  to  the  door.  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  if  the 
judge  was  at  home  and  she  replied  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  north  part  of  the  farm,  where  they 
had  a  tenant  house,  to  help  his  men  put  up  a 
corn  crib.  She  said  if  we  went  the  main  road 
it  would  be  about  a  half-mile,  but  we  could  cut 
across  the  corn  field  and  it  would  not  be  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  if 
she  would  show  us  the  path  we  would  take  the 
short  cut,  so  she  came  out  of  the  house  and 
showed  us  where  a  path  struck  off  across  the 
field  from  their  barn.  We  followed  this  path, 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  lead  and  myself  and  witness 
following  in  Indian  file,  and  soon  came  to  where 
the  judge  and  his  men  were  raising  a  log  house 
about  12x20  feet  in  size,  which  was  to  serve  as 
a  corn  crib  and  hog  house.  Mr.  Lincoln  told 
Judge  Thomas  how  I  had  come  from  Fulton 
county  and  had  brought  my  witness  to  town  to 
prove  my  land  title  and  had  got  to  town  just 
after  court  had  adjourned,  and  said  he  thought 
he  woul  d  com  e  out  and  see  if  any  thing  could  be 
I  done.  The  judge  looked  over  the  title  papers 
and  said  he  guessed  they  could  fix  it  up  so  he 
I  swore  my  witness,  with  whom  he  was  acquaint- 
I  ed,  and  procuring  a  pen  and  ink  from  his  ten- 
I  ant  fi-  ed  the  papers. 


The  judge  and  all  the  balance  of  us  were  in 
our  shirt  sleeves  and  Mr.  Lincoln  remarked  to 
the  judge  that  it  was  a  kind  of  a  shirt-sleeve 
court.  "Yes,"  replied  the  judge,  lfca  shirt- 
sleeve court  in  a  corn  field."  After  the  busi- 
ness had  been  transacted  Mr.  Lincoln  asked 
Judge  Thomas  if  he  did  not  want  some  help  in 
rolling  up  the  logs  and  the  judge  replied,  that 
there  were  two  logs  which  were  pretty  heavy 
and  he  would  like  to  have  us  help  roll  them  up. 
So  before  we  left  we  helped  roll  these  logs  up, 
Mr.  Lincoln  steering  one  end  and  the  judge  the 
other.  I  offered  to  pay  the  judge  for  taking 
the  deposition  of  my  witness  but  he  said,  he 
guessed  I  had  helped  with  the  raising  enough 
to  pay  for  that  and  wouid  take  nothing  for  his 
work.  When  we  got  back  to  Lincoln's  office  in 
town  I  think  we  had  walked  at  least  three 
miles.  Mr.  Lincoln  put  my  papers  in  a  large 
envelope  with  the  name  "Stuart  &  Lincoln" 
printed  at  the  top.  "Now,"  said  he,  "when 
you  go  home  put  those  papers  on  record  and 
you  will  have  a  good  title  to  your  land."  I 
then  took  out  my  pocket  book  to  pay  him  and 
supposed  he  would  charge  me  about  $10,  as  I 
knew  that  he  was  always  moderate  in  his 
charges.  "Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  I,  "how 
much  shall  I  pay  you  for  this  work  and  the 
long  walk  through  the  hot  sun  and  dust?"  He 
paused  for  a  moment  and  took  the  big  silk 
handkerchief  and  wiped  the  perspiration  off 
that  was  running  down  his  face  and  said,  "I 
guess  I  will  not  charge  you  anything  for  that. 
I  will  let  it  go  on  the  old  score."  When  he  said 
that  it  broke  me  all  up  and  I  could  not  keep 
the  tears  from  running  down  my  face,  for  I 
could  recaJ  many  instances  where  he  had  been 
so  good  and  kind  to  me  when  I  was  carrying 
the  mail,  then  for  him  to  say  he  would  charge 
me  nothing  for  this  work  was  more  kindness 
than  I  could  stand.  I  suppose  that  what  he 
meant  by  the  old  score  was  that  I  had  occasion- 
ally helped  him  in  his  store  and  post  office  and  j 
my  father  had  assisted  him  some  when  he  got  J 
the  post  office. 

Now  there  is  something  a  little  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  those  two  men  that  worked 
together  rolling  up  those  two  logs.    It  showed 
that  the  prominent  men  of  that  time  were  not 
too  proud  to  engage  in  common  labor.    Judge 
Jesse  B.  Thomas,  who  wa3  engaged  at  one  end 
of  the  lo^,  had  served  as  representative  in  the 
territori;.!   legislature   of   Illinois,   had    been 
twice  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  once 
as  a  supreme  judge  and  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  that  framed  the  first 
constitution  of  Illinois,   and  had  done  more  i 
and  exerted  a  greater  influence  toward  making  ■■ 
the  state  of  Illinois  a  slave  state  than  any  other  j 
man.    While  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  I 
log  was   Abraham   Lincoln,   who  afterwards  j 
served  in  the  legislature,  in  congress  and  as  j 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  who  did  ! 
.more  to  banish  slavery  from  the  United  States  j 
than  any  other  man. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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NUMBER  XIII.    f 

THE  LINCOLN-SHIELDS  DUEL. 

In  giving  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  Lin- 
coln-Shields duel,  as  some  of  the  historians 
saw  proper  to  call  it,  I  will  state  a  few  facts 
and  circumstances,  as  I  understood  them  at 
the  time,  that  induced  Mr.  Shields  to  challenge 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  fight  a  duel. 


vvimam  H.  Herndon,  m  his  history  of  the  life 
of  Lincoln,  has  appropriated  some  dozen  pages 
in  telling  the  story  of  that  duel  and  has  not 
told  one  half  of  the  difficulty  that  existed  be- 
tween Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Shields.  He  says 
the  trouble  grew  out  of  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Sangamon  Journal,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  which  Mr. 
Shields  considered  derogatory  to  his  character 
and  standing  as  a  state  officer.  But  from  all 
I  could  learn  the  green-eyed  monster  jealousy 
had  more  to  do  with  Mr.  Shields  wanting  to 
fight  Mr.  Lincoln  than  any  thing  else.  Shields, 
Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  some  other 
young  lawyers  about  Springfield  had  been  pay- 
ing considerable  attention  to  Miss  Mary  Todd, 
and  Shields  became  deeply  enamored  with  her. 
He  had  served  a  term  in  the  legislature  with  a 
great  deal  of  credit  and  was  then  holding  the 
office  of  state  auditor,  and  besides  being  an 
able  lawyer'he  was  quite  popular  in  the  demo- 
cratic party.  Miss  Mary  was  a  handsome,  bril- 
liant and  highly-educated  young  lady  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Shields  wanted  her  to  become 
his  wife,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  was  his  rival,  so  when 
that  article  appeared  in  the  Journal  it  gave 
him  an  excuse  to  challenge  Lincoln  to  mortal 
combat. 

According  to  the  rules  of  dueling  the  person 
challenged  chooses  the  weapons  and  fixes  the 
distance  the  combatants  are  to  stand  apart. 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  advantage  of  his  rights  as  the 
challenged  party  and  chose  as  the  weapons 
broad  swords  of  the  largest  size,  precisely 
equal  in  every  way,  and  such  as  were  used  by 
the  cavalry  at  Jacksonville.  A  plank,  ten  feet 
long  and  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  wide,  was 
to  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  as  the  dividing 
line,  over  which  neither  was  to  pass  his  foot 
on  forfeit  of  his  life.  Next  two  lines  were  to 
be  drawn  on  the  ground  parallel  with  the  board 
and  the  full  length  of  the  sword  from  the 
board,  and  if  either  party  stepped  over  this 
line  during  the  contest  he  would  be  counted  as 
having  been  defeated.  This  scheme  placed  the  j 
parties  about  six  feet  apart,  and  gave  Mr.  Lin- 
coln a  tremendous  advantage  with  his  long  legs 
and  arms,  while  Shields  was  a  short  man  with 
short  arms  and  legs.  The  result  would  be  that 
Lincoln  by  stooping  over  with  his  long  arms 
could  tickle  Shields  very  uncomfortably  about 
his  ribs  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  while 
Shields  could  not  reach  Lincoln  by  12  or  15 
inches.  It  would  have  placed  Shields  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  Lincoln;  but  in  all  the 
world  he  could  not  have  been  in  kinder  hands, 
for  it  was  never  in  Lincoln's  big  and  tender 
heart  to  hurt  a  human  being,  except  in  self" 
defense. 

But  while  the  seconds  and  friends  of  the  two 
parties  were  making  preparations  for  the  duel, 
John  J.  Hardin,  (one  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  the  state,  and  a  friend  of  both  parties), 
having  heard  that  they  were  going  to  fight  a 
duel,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action  and  de- 
clared that  the  thing  had  to  stop,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  fight  about  except  a  miserable 
little  misunderstanding  between  them.  Mr. 
Hardin  told  the  seconds  to  go  to  Shields  and 
have  him  withdraw  the  offensive  and  threaten- 
ing letter  he  had  written  to  Lincoln,  and  then 
he  believed  Lincoln  would  give  him  a  satisfac- 
factory  explanation  of  the  whole  matter.  Mr. 
i  Hardin's  advice  was  taken,  and  then  Mr.  Lin- 
coln explained  that  he  had  only  written  a  short 
paragraphjin  The  Journal  which  was  not  in- 
tended to  leflect  on  Mr.  Shields'  character,  but 
was  merey  an  unmalicious  electioneering 
document.  Mr.  Shields  was  satisfied  with  the 
explanatioja  Mr.  Lincoln  gave,  and  the  fight 
was  declared  off. 


Now  it  is  probable  that  there  was  not  an- 
:  other  man  in  Sangamon  county  at  that  time 
j  who,  if  he  had  received  such  a  challenge, 
would'not  at  once  have  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  had  to  back  down  and  confess  that  he  was 
afraid  to  fight,  or  stand  up  and  be  shot  at. 
But  not  so  with  Lincoln.  With  his  great  mind 
and  head  full  of  hard  common  sense  he  was. 
able  to  solve  all  such  questions  and  come  out 
victorious  with  nobody  hurt.  Mr.  Lincoln 
afterwards  told  his  friends  that  he  did  not 
want  to  hurt  Shields— that  he  had  nothing 
against  him;  but  if  he  had  paid  no  attention  to 
the  challenge  that  Shields  would  have  said  he 
was  a  coward  and  had  shown  the  white  feather, 
and  would  have  crowed  over  it  like  a  bantam 
rooster,  and  he  wanted  to  teach  him  to  behave 
himself. 

Herndon's  Life  of  Lincoln  says  that  Lincoln 
and  Shields  were  to  stand  13  feet  apart  in  their 
duel;  it  is  certainly  an  absurd  mistake.  At 
least  I  always  understood  that  the  distance  was 
twice  the  length  of  one  of  the  swords  that 
were  to  be  used.  So  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Herndon  missed  the  mark  six  feet;  but  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  do.  T  find  in  I 
his  Life  of  Lincoln  a  great  many  instances  in 
which  he  missed  the  mark  more  than  six  feet. 
For  instance  he  describes  Mr.  Shields  as  a  hot- 
headed, blustering  Irishman  of  but  little 
prominence,  when  he  was  really  a  man  of  very 
great  ability.  He  served  as  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  was  commissioner  of  the 
general  land  office,  had  the  rare  distinction  of 
being  at  different  times  United  States  senator 
from  three  different  states,  and  as  a  gallant  I 
officer  of  the  Mexican  War  was  advanced  on 
his  merits  to  the  high  place  of  major  general. 
After  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  president  he 
remembered  his  old  friend  that  wa3  a  rival  for 
his  sweetheart  and  would  have  fought  a  duel 
for  her  hand,  and  showed  his  kind  and  forgiv- 
ing spirit  by  presenting  Shields  with  a  brigad- 
ier general's  commission.  So  Gen.  James  j 
Shields  must  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  j 
ability  to  have  held  these  positions.  He  was  a  ! 
grand  and  patriotic  man. 

How  wonderful  was  thb  wisdom  and  tact  and 
sweetness  of  Lincoln  in  averting  with  honor  to 
himself  the  duel  that  might  have  robbed  our 
country  of  two  such  men ! 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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When  Mr.  Lincoln  first  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  there  was  nothing  that  brought  him 
so  prominently  before  the  people  as  a  lawyer 
as  his  punctuality  in  collecting  debts  for  his 
clients  and  paying  over  the  money. 

At  that  time  about  two-thirds  of  all  the 
business  was  done  on  credit.  The  Illinois  mer- 
chants would  buy  their  goods  from  the  eastern 
and  St.  Louis  wholesale  merchants  on  12 
months'  credit  and  then  sell  them  to  the  farm- 
ers and  mechanics  on  the  same  time.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  merchant's  note 
would  not  be  paid  and  it  would  be  sent  to  some 
lawyer  for  collection,  and  then  there  would  be 
as  much  trouble  to  get  the  money  from  the 
lawyers  as  it  was  from  the  customer.  But  Mr. 
J7  -coin,  whenever  he  collected  any  money, 
immediately  forwarded  it  to  the  creditor,  and 
in  that  way  built  up  a  practice  that  extended 
over  several  counties  and  earned  for  him  the 
name  of  "Honest  Abe"  Lincoln. 


I.  remember  meeting  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the 
spring  of  1839,  between  Canton  and  Lewistown. 
I  overtook  him  about  two  miles  north  of  Lew- 
istown and  as  we  rode  along  he  told  me  he  had 
been  attending  court  in  Knox  and  Warren 
counties  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  Spring- 
field. As  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
roads  very  muddy,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  would 
stay  in  Lewistown  over  night  and  enquired 
about  the  taverns.  I  directed  him  to  Truman 
Phelps'  tavern,  as  it  was  the  best  place,  and  he 
stayed  there  over  night.  I  remember  he  had  a 
large  pair  of  portmanteaus  on  his  saddle  which 
appeared  to  be  pretty  well  filled.  I  suppose 
he  had  his  law  books  and  some  clothing  in 
them,  for  at  that  time  lawyers  who  traveled 
around  the  circuit  carried  their  law  books 
with  them.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  Ken- 
tucky jeans  over  which  was  a  heavy  overcoat 
having  four  capes  and  a  standing  collar  and 
fastening  with  a  hook  and  clasp.  He  also  wore 
a  pair  of  green  baize  leggings  wrapped  two  or 
three  times  around  the  leg  and  tied  just  below 
the  knee  and  pinned  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

The  night  Mr.  Lincoln  stayed  in  Lewistown 
happened  to  be  the  evening  for  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Lewistown  lyceum  and  he  at- 
tended. The  meetings  of  the  lyceum  were 
largely  attended  by  both  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  town  and  were  held  in  the  old 
Methodist  church,  two  blocks  west  of  the  court 
house.  The  subject  for  discussion  that  even- 
ing was,  "Which  has  done  the  most  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government  and  free  institu- 
tions, the  sword  or  pen?"  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  which  he 
did.  The  men  speaking  on  the  side  of  the 
sword  were  Lewis  W.  Boss,  Richard  Johnson 
and  Joseph  Sharp,  all  lawyers,  and  those  sp^ak* 
ing  for  the  pen  were  J.  P.  Boice  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  both  lawyer?,  and  William  Kelly,  a 
merchant  of  Lewistown.  The  speakers  for 
the  sword  commenced  with  George  Washing- 
ton and  ran  down  to  Gen.  Jackson  and  Gen. 
Cass  and  other  officers  who  had  gained  great 
victories  by  the  sword.  When  Mr.  Lincoln 
commenced  his  speech  he  eulogized  the  other 
side  for  the  effort  they  had  made,  but  said  they 
had  omitted  the  name  of  one  of  the  valiant 
generals  who  lived  in  their  own  county:  "For 
instance,"  said  he,  "there  is  Gen.  Stillman, 
who  led  the  volunteers  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war."  When  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Gen. 
Stillman  a  smile  came  over  the  face  of  every- 
one present,  for  we  all  remembered  the  gener- 
al's defeat  and  how  Black  Hawk,  with  his  little 
band  of  Indians,  chased  him,  with  his  lai'ger 
force,  fifteen  miles  and  drove  them  into  Fort 
Dixon.  After  Mr.  Lincoln  had  joked  them  a 
little  about  their  generals  he  entered  into  the 
subject  in  earnest  and  quoted  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Patrick  Henry,  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
many  other  great  men.  which  showed  that  he 
was  well-posted  in  the  writings  and  history  of 
our  country.  He  made  a  royal  good  speech 
and  the  judges  awarded  to  his  side  the  victory, 
much  to  the  gratification  of  Messrs.  Boice  and 
Kelly. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  jeans 
with  heavy  boots  and  looked  like  a  farmer,  and 
the  people  were  very  much  surprised  when 
they  heard  his  speech.  A  number  of  ladies  | 
attended  that  evening  and  I  had  walked  over 
to  the  meeting  with  Miss  Isabella  Johnson,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Martin  Eichel-  j 
ber,  who  remarked  that  she  thought  the  rough, 
farmer  looking  man  had  made  the  best  speech. 
Attorney  Johnson,  who  was  one  of  Lincoln's 
opponents  in  the  debate,  and  who  was  familiar- 
ly known  as  "Dick"  Johnson,  came  to  Califor- 
nia in  1850  and  was  elected  attorney  general  of 
the  state  and  held  several  other  important 
offices.  He  came  to  see  me  after  I  eame  to 
California  and  in  talking  over  old  times  asked 


me  if  I  remembered  the  time  he  and  Lincoln  | 
measured  the  sword  against  the  pen  in  the  old  ! 
Methodist  church  in  Lewistown.    He  said  he 
little  thought  that  the  man  who  defeated  him 
in  that  debate  would  some  day  become  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  well  posted  in  all  that  took  , 
place  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  for  he  enlisted 
three  times.  The  first  time  the  volunteers 
were  called  out  by  Gov.  Reynolds  it  was  for 
three  months  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected 
captain  of  his  company.  After  the  company 
was  discharged  it  re-enlisted  and  served  its 
time  out  and  was  again  discharged,  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  again  re-enlisted  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war. 

I   remember   the   circumstances   connected 
with   Mr.   Lincoln's  speech  in  Lewistown  in 
August  1858,  when  he  was  running  for  United 
States  senator  against  Stephen  A.  Douglas.    I  i 
was    then  living  at  Vermont,  20  miles  from  j 
Lewistown,  and  drove  to  the  latter  town  with  ! 
my  wife.    She  had  often  heard  me  speak  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  of  his  kindness  to  me  when  I 
was  a  lad  carrying  the  mail,  and  she  wanted  to 
see  him  and  hear  him  speak.    I  might  say  right 
here  that  we  have  been  married  for  almost  57 
years  and  that  is  the  only  political  meeting  she 
has   ever   had   a   disposition    to  attend.     We 
stopped  at  my  brother  Lewis'  house  and  found  i 
Mr.  Lincoln  sitting  on  the  west  porch.    He  and 
my  brother  Lewis  had  served  together  in  the 
legislature  and  he  had  called  at  my  brother's 
home  to  see  him.    I  think  he  was  the  guest  of 
Wm.  Proctor.    I  shook  hands  with  him  and 
told  him  that  my  wife  and  I  had  driven  20  miles 
that  morning  to  hear  him  speak.    In  our  con- 
versation he  asked  me  how  my  brother  and  I 
voted.    He  said  he  knew  that  my  father  was  a 
whig  but  he  did  not  know  how  all  his  sons 
voted.    I  told  him  that  Lewis  and  I  voted  the 
demoeratic  ticket  and  brother  Pike  was  a  whig. 
He  said  that  when  he  and  Lewis  were  young 
men  and  starting  out  on  their  political  lives 
they  were  both  Henry  Clay  men  but  that  Lewis 
had  been  turned  by  Judge  Douglas.    Mr.  Lin- 
coln delivered  his  address  in  front  of  the  old 
court  house  on  a  platform  erected  between 
two  pillars.     There  were   seats   erected   for 
400  or  500  people,  which  were  mostly  occupied 
by  ladie3.    I  should  think  there  were  from  2,000 
to  3,000  people  present.    He  spoke  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  compromise  and  of  the 
steady  and  sure  encroachment  of  slavery  on 
the  free  territory  and  it  was  considered  as  one 
his  ablest  speeches.    I  got  a  front  seat  for  I 
was  anxious  to  hear  all  he  said,  and  as  I  sat 
there  my  mind  went  back  25  years,  during  the 
same  month,  when  I  met  him  in  Springfield  on 
the  day  of  the  big  show,  how  he  was  dressed 
on  that  day  and  how  he  catechised  me  about 
coming  through  New  Salem  without  having 
the  mail  opened— which  I  mentioned  in  a  form- 
er article.    In  place  of  the  short  pants   and 
brown  linen  coat  and  low  shoes  tied  across  the 
instep  and  buckeye  hat,  he  wore  a  fine  white 
linen  suit,  fine  boots  and  a  silk  hat.    Major 
Newton  Walker  and  John  Proctor  accompanied 
him  to  the  court  house  in  a  fine  carriage  and  I 
think  Major  Walker  took  him  in  his  carriage 
the  next  day  to  Canton,  where  he  was  to  speak 

again. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


NUMBER  XV. 
In  writing  of  the  early  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln I  think  I  had  better  give  a  sketch  of  the 
early  life  of  William  H.  Herndon,  who  was  for 
20  years  a  law  partner  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
who  wrote  "Herndon's  Life  of  Lincoln,"  con- 
tained in  two  volumns.  There  are  but  few 
persons  now  living  who  knew  Mr.  Herndon  as 
well  as  I  did  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  was 
a  son  of  Archer  G.  Herndon,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Springfield,  who  built  and  Kept  one 
of  the  first  hotels  ever  erected  in  that  city— 
the  Herndon  House.  He  was  a  prominent 
politician  and  had  been  elected  state  senator 
besides  holding  several  other  offices  at  differ- 
ent times.  He  was  a  whig  and  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

While  I  was  carrying  the  mail  I  stopped  two 
nights  each  week  at  the  Herndon  House  and 
there  is  where  I  became  acquainted  with  Wil- 
liam Herndon.  We  were  about  the  same  age 
hetbeing  14  years  old  while  I  was  15,  and  as  we 
were  both  of  a  lively  disposition  and  fond  of 
sport  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  together, 
commencing  in  the  year  1832.  He  possessed 
one  trait  of  character  that  many  people  ob- 
jected to,  and  that  was  the  delight  he  took  in 
playing  practicai  jokes.  He  did  not  seem  to  care 
how  much  misery  and  suffering  he  caused  so 
long  as  he  had  a  little  notoriety  or  fun  out  of 
it.  In  the  fall  of  1836  my  father  sent  me  to  the 
Jacksonville  college.  A  young  man  named 
Porter  from  Chicago  was  my  room  mate,  but 
after  I  had  been  there  about  a  week  Bill  Hern- 
don came  up  to  our  room  and  told  me  that  he 
had  come  to  attend  college  and  wanted  to 
know  if  I  would  take  him  as  a  room  mate,  re- 
marking that  I  was  the  only  student  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  I  told  him  I  was 
willing  if  Porter  would  consent,  and  Porter 
said  he  had  no  objections  if  I  could  furnish 
him  bedding.  As  I  had  a  room  to  myself  and  a 
large  bed  I  took  Herndon  in  and  we  bunked 
together.  I  noticed  he  had  not  brought  a 
trunk  with  him  and  I  a3ked  him  where  his 
trunk  was.  He  said  he  had  come  away  from 
home  in  a  hurry  and  did  not  bring  it,  but  that 
his  folks  would  send  it  by  the  next  stage. 
Then  he  commenced  laughing  and  I  suspected 
he  had  been  up  to  some  of  his  old  tricks,  so  I 
said,  "Now  Bill,  you  have  been  in  some  devil- 
ment and  had  to  get  away  and  you  must  tell  us 
what  it  is."  He  said  there  had  been  an  elec- 
tion for  county  officers  up  in  Sangamon  coun- 
ty and  that  one  of  the  political  parties  had 
paid  him  $1.50  to  take  some  tickets  out  to  a 
precinct  a  few  miles  from  Springfield  and  heel 
them  among  the  voters.  Alter  he  had  gone 
about  a  mile  he  was  overtaken  by  a  young 
man  who  had  a  package  of  tickets  for  the  op- 
posing party.  The  young  man  offered  Hern- 
don $1.50  to  take  his  tickets  and  distribute  them 
among  the  voters.  Herndon  accepted  the  offer 
and  the  first  creek  he  came  to  he  soused  the 
tickets  in,  leaving  the  men  who  would  have 
voted  that  ticket  the  alternative  of  writ- 
ing their  tickets  or  not  voting.  This  act  in- 
cited the  wrath  of  the  parties  who  had  em- 
ployed him  first,  so  he  had  come  away  until 
the  storm  blowed  over.  He  told  the  story 
with  such  glee  and  merriment  that  it  was  evi- 
dent he  thought  he  had  done  something  re- 
markably cute. 

Herndon  had  not  been  at  the  college  long  un- 
til it  was  evident  that  he  was  brimful  of  devil- 
ment and  there  was  scarcely  a  week,  during 
the  time  he  stayed  there,  that  he  was  not  cited 
to  appear  before  the  faculty  for  some  misde- 
meanor. It  was  not  because  there  was  any- 
thing bad  about  him  that  made  him  do  as  he 
did,  but  he  wanted  to  gain  notoriety  and  s- 
tonish  somebody.  After  he  left  college  he 
clerked  in  a  store  in  Springfield  for  a  long  time 
and  then  commenced  the  study  of  law.    He 


i  applied  himself  to  his  studies  and  was  about 
25  years  old  when  he  went  in  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
who  was  nine  years  his  senior.  It  was  though;., 
I  a  little  strange  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
I  would  taken  into  partnership  so  young  and  in- 
I  experienced  a  lawyer  as  Bill  Herndon.  But 
|  he  had  his  reasons  and  I  think  I  can  come  very 
j  near  guessing  some  of  them.  Bill's  father  had 
been  a  friend  to  Lincoln  for  a  groat  many 
years  and  was  a  very  influential  man  in  Sanga- 
mon county.  He  had  always  helped  Lincoln 
in  every  way  and  it  was  in  payment  for  this 
kindness  that  Lincoln  took  his  son  in  his  ottice. 
It  was  a  parallel  rase  with  that  of  Bill  Berry,  | 
!  who  Lincoln  took  in  as  a  partner  in  his  New  I 
Salem  store.  Both  fathers  wanted  their  sons 
in  partnership  with  an  honest  man.  Then 
there  was  another  reason.  Both  of  Lincoln's 
partners,  John  T.  Stuart  and  Stephen  T.  Logan, 
were,  like  himself,  aspirants  for  political  hon- 
ors and  he  had  learned  that  a  law  office  could 
not  prosper  when  all  the  members  of  the  firm 
wanted  to  be  congressmen.  As  Bill  was  young 
and  showed  no  disposition  to  run  into  politics 
he  thought  it  was  safe  to  take  him  into  part- 
nership. Arid  Bill  did  apply  himself  to  busi- 
ness and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  gave  perfect 
satisfaction  to  the  firm  aud  to  the  people  for 
whom  he  transacted  business,  up  to  the  time 
of  Lincoln's  death.  But  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason,  after  Mr.  Lincoln  died,  he  com- 
menced drinking.  He  had  never  drank  before 
in  his  life  and  moved  out  to  his  farm,  seven 
miles  east  of  Springrield,  to  get  away  from  the 
saloons  and  his  drinking  companions. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  perhaps  it  was 
his  ruling  passion— to  do  something  surprising 
—coupled  with  the  habits  of  his  later  years, 
that  induced  him  to  make  so  many  extrava- 
gent  and  untruthful  statements  in  his  "Life  of 
Lincoln."     1  will  mention  a  few  of  them.     For 
instance,  his  statement  that  on  his  trip  to  New 
Orleans  Lincoln  bored  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  flat  boat  to  let  the  water  out,  of  course  is 
untrue.    He  says  Lincoln  tried  to  drive  some 
hogs  onto  the  flatboat  and  when  they  would 
not  go  he  sewed  up  their  eyes  so  they  couldn't 
see  where  they  were  going,  when  the  fact  is 
there  were  no  hogs  taken  on  the  boat,  it  being 
loaded  with  produce.    He  also  says  that  Lin- 
coln weighed  240  pounds  when  he  lived  in  New 
Salem    and    could  lift    1000  pounds,   and    had 
bePi/Anown  to  lift  a  barrel  of  whisky  by  the 
chimes  and  drink  out  of  the  bung   hole;   that 
after  he  bought  the  store  in   New  Salem  he 
bought  a  second,  then  a  third,  and  tried  to  bor. 
row  money  to  buy  the  fourth  when  not  a  dollar 
had  been  paid  on  any  of  them.    The  facts  are 
Lincoln  never  weighed  over  175  pounds  in   his 
lite;  was  never  known  to  take  a  drink  of  liquor 
out  of  anything,  and  never  purchased  but   one 
store  and  paid  for  that.    Herndon  also  said  that 
the  mail  was  carried  through  Now  Salem   in   a 
four- horse  eonch  and  that  the  postage  on  le  "  j 
ters  was  5,  30,  15,  20  and  25  cents.    The  mail 
was  carried  on  horseback  and  I  rode  the  horse, 
and  the  postage  on  letters  was  6%,  12%,  18% 
and  25  cents  according  to  the  distance  they 
were  carried.    He  says  the  Rutledge  tavern, 
where  Lincoln  boarded,  was  a  one-story  house 
with  four  rooms,  when  in  fact  it  was  a  two-  [ 
story,  eight-room  house.    I  only  make  these  i 
statements  to  show  that  he  knew  nothing  of  j 
what  he  was   writing;  that  it  was  all  guess  ! 
work  and  very  poor  guess  work  at  that. 

The  crudest  and  most  outrageous  statement' 
however,  in  Herndon's  book,  is  the  story  of 
Lincoln  breaking  his  engagement  to  Miss  Mary 
Todd.  He  says  that  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1841,  earful  preparations  had  been  made  at  the 
Edwards  mansion  for  the  wedding.  The  house 
underwent  the  customary  renovation,  the 
furniture  was  properly  arranged,  the  rooms 
neatly  decorated,  the  supper  prepared  and  the 


guests  invited.  The  latter  assembled  on  the 
evening  in  question  and  awaited  in  expectant 
pleasure  the  interesting  ceremony  of  the  mar- 
riage. The  bride,  bedecked  in  veil  and  silk 
gown,  and  nervously  toying  with  the  flowers 
in  her  hair,  sat  in  the  adjoining  room.  Noth- 
ing was  lacking  but  the  groom.  For  some 
strange  reason  he  had  been  delayed.  An  hour 
passed  and  the  guests,  as  well  as  the  bride, 
were  becoming  restless.  But  they  were  all 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Another  hour 
passed  and  messages  were  sent  out  over  town, 
each  returning  with  the  same  report.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  Lincoln,  one  of  the  princi- 
pals in  the  little  drama,  had  purposly  failed  to 
appear.  The  bride  in  grief  dispersed  the  guests 
quietly  and  wonderingly  withdrew;  the  lights 
in  the  Edwards  mansion  were  blown  out  and 
darkness  settled  over  all  for  the  night.  After 
day  light  and  after  a  persistent  search  Lin- 
coln's friends  found  him.  Restless,  gloomy, 
miserable,  desperate  he  seemed  an  object  of 
pity.  His  friends,  fearing  a  tragic  termina- 
tion, watched  him  closely  in  their  rooms  day 
and  night.  Knives,  razors  and  every  instru- 
ment that  could  be  used  for  self  destruction 
were  removed  from  his  reach. 

Now  how  any  man  can  have  the  audacity  to 
fabricate  such  a  mass  of  falsehoods  as  the 
above  story  and  put  them  in  a  book  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Miss  Todd  were 
engaged  to  be  married  at,  one  time,  but  the 
wedding  was  put  otf  one  year  by  mutual  con- 
J  sent,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  wanted  to  get  his  financ- 
ial affairs  in  a  little  better  condition  before  he 
took  a  wife. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


|  NUMBER  XVI. 

Since  I  commenced  writing  these  sketches  of 
the  earlier  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  I  have  sometimes 
been  asked  if  I  knew  anything  about  his  re- 
ligious belief  and  how  he  stood  with  the  ortho- 
dox world  on  that  subject.  I  have  never  heard 
him  express  himself  on  that  question,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  ever  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  religion  or  connected  himself  with  any 
church.  But  I  know  that  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  moral  and  exemplary  young  man.  I  have 
understood  that  a  minister  remarked  to  him 
one  day  that  he  believed  that  he  was  a  christian 
man,  and  asked  why  it  was  that  he  did  not  join 
some  church;  and  Mr.  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
replied  that  if  he  could  find  a  church  whose 
creed  and  requirements  could  be  simmered 
down  to  the  Savior's  condensed  statement, 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  that  he 

j  would  join  that  church  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul. 

William  H.  Herndon  in  his  Life  of  Lincoln 
has  this  to  say  of  him. 

j     "In  1834.  while  he   lived  in  New  Salem,  and 
before  he  became  a  lawyer,  he  was  surrounded 
j  by  a  class  of  people  exceedingly  liberal  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.    Volney's  Ruins  and  Payne's 
Age  of  Reason,  and  other   infidel  literature 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  furnished  food 
for   the   evening   in   the   tavern  and   village 
stores,  and  Lincoln  read  those  books  and  thus 
j  assimilated  them  into  his  own  being.    He  pre- 
I  pared  an  extensive  essay,  called  by  many  a 
book,  in  which  he  made  an  argument  against 
Christianity,  striving  to  prove  that  the  Bible 
was  not  inspired,  and  therefore  not  God's  rev- 
elation, and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Son 
of  God.    The  manuscript  containing  these  au- 
dacious and  comprehensive  propositions  he  in- 
I  tended  to  have  published  or  given  a  wide  cir- 
culation m  some  other  way.    He  carried  it  to 
the  store  where  it  was  read  and  freely  discussed. 
His  friend  and    employer,  Samuel  Hill,    was  | 
!  among  the  listeners,  and  seriously  questioning  ■ 
j  the  propriety  of  a  promising  young  man  like 
Lincoln  fathering  such  unpopular  notions,  he 
snatched  the  manuscript  from  his  hands  and 
I  thrust  it  into  the  stove.    The  book  went  up  in 
j  the  flamfs,  and  Lincoln's  political  future  was 
secured."  i 


Now  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Herndon  drew  largely  on  his  imagination  for 
this  story.  I  believe  it  to  be  without  founda- 
tion. As  I  have  before  stated,  my  business  as 
'  mail  carrier  required  me  to  be  in^Lincoin's 
store  and  post  office  a  part  of  four  days  in  each 
week  to  have  the  mail  changed,  and  at  the 
same  time  stopped  at  the  same  tavern  with  Mr. 
Lincoln.  I  generally  kept  my  eyes  and  ears 
open  and  knew  pretty  well  what  was  going  on. 
If  there  had  been  any  discussion  or  writing  of 
the  sort  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Herndon  I  certainly 
would  have  known  it.  Mr.  Herndon  was  then 
16  years  old  and  lived  at  Springfield  twenty 
miles  away.  His  father  kept  the  hotel  where  I 
put  up  two  nights  out  of  each  week,  and  I  gen- 
erally found  Bill  on  hand  either  at  the  hotel  or 
the  stable.  If  he  had  been  away  from  his  busi- 
ness to  visit  New  Salem  to  look  up  Mr.  Liri* 
coin's  religious  record,  I  think  that  I  would 
have  known  something  about  it.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  Mr.  Herndon  says  that  Mr.  Hill  threw 
the  infidel  document  into  the  stove.  Now  I 
know  very  well  that  in  1834  Mr.  Hill  never  had 
a  stove  in  his  store.  I  remember  that  in  the 
Rutledge  tavern,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  boarded, 
they  had  a  shelf  put  up  in  the  sitting  room, 
and  on  this  shelf  the  library  was  kept.  There 
were  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  books — law 
books,  histories  and  miscellaneous- works,  but 
none  of  those  books  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hern- 
don. 

I  have  always  believed  that  from  the  first 
that  I  knew  of  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  was  a 
christian  and  one  of  the  best  men  that  I  ever 
knew.  I  think  that  all  his  acts,  letters  and 
public  documents  will  show  that  Mr.  Herndon 
was  mistaken  in  regard  to  his  infidelity. 

In  1851  Mr.  Lincoln  learned  that  his  father 
was  not  expected  to  live,  and  as  he  had  sick- 
ness in  his  own  family  and  could  not  go  to  see 
him,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  half 
brother: 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  father  may  yet  recover 
his  health;  but  at  all  events  tell  him  to  remem- 
ber and  call  upon  and  confide  in  our  great  and 
good  and  merciful  Maker  who  will  not  turn 
away  from  him  in  any  extremity.  He  notices 
the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of 
our  head>,  and  he  will  not  forget  the  dying  man 
who  puts  his  trust  in  him.  Say  to  him  that  if 
v/e  could  meet  now  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  more  painful  than  pleasant;  but  if  it 
be  his  lot  to  go  now  he  will  soon  have  a  joyful 
meeting  with  the  many  loved  ones  gone  before, 
and  where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help  of 
God,  hope  ere  long  to  join  them." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  his  trip  from 
Springfield  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated 
he  addressed  a  multitude  from  the  cars  as  he 
was  leaving  his  old  home  and  that  among  other 
things  he  spoke  as  follows: 

"A  duty  devolves  upon  me  which  perhaps  is 
greater  than  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man 
since  the  days  of  Washington.  He  would  have 
never  succeeded  except  tor  the  aid  of  Divine 
Providence  upon  which  he  had  at  all  iJmes  re- 
lied. 1  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the 
same  divine  aid  which  sustained  him,  and  in 
the  same  Almighty  being  I  place  my  reliance 
for  support,  and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will 
all  pray  that  I  may  receive  that  divine  assist- 
ance without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  but  with 
which  success  is  certain." 

At  another  time  when  our  armies  were  meet- 
ing reverses  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation 
seemed  to  be  hanging  in  the  balance,, President 
Lincoln  appointed  a  day  for  prayer  for  the 
success  of  the  army  in  the  following  words: 

"And,  whereas,  when  our  beloved  country, 
once  by  the  blessing  of  God,  united,  prosper- 
ous and  happy,  is  now  afflicted  with  factions 
and  civil  wars,  it  is  peculiarly  tit  for  us  to 
recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  this  terrible  visi- 
tation, and  in  sorrowful  remembrance  of  our 
own  faults  and  crimes  as  a  nation  and  as  indi- 
viduals, to  humble  ourselves  before  Him  and 
to  pray  for  His  mercv— to  pray  that  we  may  be 
spared  further  punishment,  though  most  just- 
ly deserved;  that  our  armies  may  be  blessed 
and  made  effectual  for  the  re-establishment  of 
i  law  and  order  and  peace  throughout  the  wide 


extent  of  our  country,  and  that   the  inestim-  I 
able  boon  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  earned  I 
under  His  guidance  and  blessing  by  the  labors  j 
and  sufferings  of  our  fathers,  may  be  restored 
in   all   it's   original  excellence.    Therefore,  I,  ! 
Abraham    Lincoln,    president    of    the  United 
States,  do  appoint  the  last  Thursday  in  Septem- 
ber next  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  prayer  and 
fasting  for  all  the  people  of  the  nation.    And  I 
do  earnestly  recommend  to  all  the  people,  and 
especially  to  all  ministers  and  teachers  of  re- 
ligion of  all  denominations,  and  to  all  heads  of 
families,  to  observe  and  keep  that  day  accord- 
ing to  their  several  creeds  and  modes  of  wor- 
ship, in  all  humility,  and  with  all  religious  sol- 
emnity, to  the  end  that  united  prayers  of  the 
nation  may  ascend  to  the  throne  of  grace  and 
bring  down  plentiful  blessing  upon  our  coun- 
try." 

Now  there  is  not  much  skeptical  doctrines  in  . 
these  letters  and  utterances.    So  I  think  that 
we  can  claim  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  pretty 
good  orthodox  christian. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


NUMBER  XVII.  > 
About  three  years  after  Mr.  Lincoln  bad 
been  buried  at  Springfield  I  went  to  that  city 
to  visit  his  resting  place  and  to  see  my  old  col- 
lege chum,  William  H.  Herndon.  I  hoped  we 
could  go  together  to  visit  Lincoln's  grave.  But 
I  found  that  Mr.  Herndon  had  moved  seven 
miles  into  the  country,  and  that  he  had  recent- 
ly had  a  long  and  serious  illness  so  that  he 
would  probably  not  be  able  to  come  to  the  city 
at  that  time.  I  then  learned  for  the  first  time 
of  my  old  friend's  dissipation,  following  Lin- 
coln's death.  At  last  his  friends  had  to  send 
him  into  the  country  to  get  him  away  from  the 
saloons  and  his  boon  companions.  No  doubt 
in  his  dissipated  and  mentally  wrecked  con- 
dition he  had  written  the  false  and  absurd 
things  of  Lincoln  that  marred  his  history  of 
that  great  man— a  history  that  contains  much 
valuable  truth  and  information.  But  his  in- 
temperate habits  and  abnormal  mental  con- 
dition are  doubtless  to  blame  for  the  absurd 
and  silly  stories  that  mar  the  history  and 
wrong  the  memory  of  the  good  Lincoln.  It  is 
strange  that  men  of  good  sense  will  reproduce 
these  outrageous  falsehoods  in  their  papers 
and  magazines  as  history,  when  there  is  neither 
truth  nor  history  in  them. 

When  I  found  that  my  unfortunate  old! 
schoolmate  could  not  go  with  me,  I  went  alone 
to  Lincoln's  grave.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  he  was  not  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  that 
I  had  often  seen,  but  that  his  burial  place  was 

|  a  long  way  north  of  town,  and  reached  by 
street  cars.  When  I  got  there  I  was  again  sur- 
prised to  find  his  grave  near  the  old  stage  road 
that  ran  in  early  times  from  Springfield  to 
Peoria,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  old 
ferry  where  the  road  crossed  Sangamon  liver. 
All  this  ground  was  familiar  to  me.  It  brought 

]  to  my  mind  many  incidents  of  an  historical 
nature.  This  ferry  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  olden  times.  The  high  land  on  either 
side  came  to  the  river,  and  it  could  therefore 
be  crossed  in  any  stage  of  water;  but  below 
this  ferry  for  forty  miles  the  river  was  dif- 

I  ficult  to  cross  because  of  the  low  bottom 
lands  that  would  overflow.  Mr.  Lincoln 
informed  me  of  this  fact  which  he  had  discov- 
ered while  navatrating  the  river  with  flatboats 
and  his  steamboat.  So  it  was  that  while  I  was 
carrying  the  mail  in  times  of  high  water,  in- 
stead of  going  from  Athens  to  Sangamontown, 
and  thus  crossing  deep  sloughs  and?  creeks,  I 
kept  up  the  river  and  crossed  this  ferry,  two 
miles  from  Springfield,  and  so  traveled  up  this 
old  and  familiar  road  that  ran  by  Lincoln's 
grave. 


Tradition  teds  us  tbat  it  was  at  this  ferry 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  landed  his  canoe  when  he 
first  catnc  down  the  Sangamon  river  to  make 
that  locality  his  home,  he  then  being1  a  mere 
lad,  and  that  he  walked  up  the  some  old  road 
to  the  hamlet  of  Springfield.  It  was  at  this 
ferry  landing,  also,  that  he  landed  and  tied  up 
for  a  week  the  steamboat  Talisman,  and  stood 
upon  her  upper  deck  and  from  day  to  day  ad- 
dressed the  great  crowds  of  people  who  flocked 
to  the  river  to  see  the  wonderful  steamboat. 
These  were  the  speeches  in  which  he  told  the 
people  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the 
great  state,  and  of  its  opulent  future  if  these 
possibilities  were  improved.  What  a  prophet 
he  was!  And  yet  he  was  in  full  view  of  the 
knoll  on  which  was  to  stand  his  imperial  mon- 
ument of  today,  and  never  dreamed  of  the 
reverence  and  honor  that  would  come  to  him. 
And  1  had  often  carried  the  mail  over  this 
ferry  and  highway  close  by  this  to  be  forever 
sacred  spot,  little  thinking  of  the  wonderful 
things  to  come  in  the  following  thirty-three 
years. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  remains  were  then  enclosed  in 
a  brick  vault,  the  whIIs  two  feet  thick  and 
twelve  feet  high.  Since  then  the  great  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  above  his  ashes. 

I  sat  down  by  my  old  friend's  grave  while 
the  old  memories  crowded  thick  and  fast 
about  me.  I  recalled  my  first  acquaintance 
with  him  in  1832;  the  many  times  I  sat  at  the 
same  table  with  him  at  the  Rutledge  tavern  in 
New  Salem;  of  the  many  times  we  had  joined 
in  changing  the  mail;  I  remember  the  last 
time  I  traveled  the  road,  carrying  the  pouch  of 
letters  his  hands  had  touched;  of  the  time  he 
took  the  long  walk  in  the  hot  sun  to  get 
Judge  Thomas  to  fix  the  title  papers  to  my 
land,  refusing  to  accept  a  fee  because,  he  said, 
I  had  dene  favors  for  him.  >  All  of  these  inci- 
dents and  numberless  acts  of  kindness  on  his 
part  crowded  my  memory.  And  then  came 
before  me  his  splendid  future  life  with  its 
mighty  honors  and  mightier  burdens;  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency;  the  long  and  terrible 
war  in  which  he  was  the  great  commander  of 
army  and  navy;  that  noble  victory  that  under 
heaven  be  achieved,  and  his  cruel  death  amidst 
the  shouts  for  the  union  restored  and  peace 
assured  forever.  And  sitting  by  his  grave  T 
paid  the  homage  of  tears  to  my  boyhood 
friend,  the  best,  and  truest,  and  sweetest  man 
I  ever  knew. 

When  I  visit  Illinois  again  I  shall  as  certain- 
ly visit  his  grave  as  the  dear  spot  where  my 
parents  are  buried. 

I  believe  that  Lincoln  might  have  said,  the 
day  before  his  assassination,  as  truly  as  did 
the  Apostle  Paul  before  his  martyrdom: 

"I  have  fought  a  good  fight;  I  have  finished 
ray  course;  I  have  kept  the  faith;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness which  the  Lord,  the  Riyhteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day." 

(END  OF  THE  LINCOLN  SKETCHES.) 
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